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| | or irrelative.... In this 
volume Y natural phenomena of Egypt, 
and a view of the morals, ſciences, and an- 


tiquities of the ancients-are conſidered, which . 


form a proper prelude to the hiſtory of their 


religion, their commerce, &c. and their po- 
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the work. will be occupied by the latter 


object, before the modern. hiſtory of that 


= | country is entered _. How 
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With reſpect to th Ae omg lich 
aſſſtance has been derived, it wilt be necef- 


_ ence ſhall be paid them, in tke general pre. 


Gur readers, that every ſource of information 
 reſpe&ing Egypt has been explored, that 
was within our power; the works of both 
ancients and moderns bave been conſulted, 


fary here, only, to obſerve, that due defer- 


face, when the laſt volume is publiſhed. 
In the mean time, we beg leave to appriſe 
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d thoſe impor ant fads which len diſperſe 
add the "aps; of anth uity- and the more 
voluminous journals of travellers, have been 
collected into an hiſtorical focus. . With what 
, ability and judgement this work is execut 
ve must leave others to determine, but the 

candid muſt perceive, and give us credit for 
the imm e which bas ated. its 


execution. 
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tor the undertaking, To the liberal com- 

munications of others, we have, likewiſe, 
to return our warmeſt zcEnowledgements, 

an enumeration of whoſe favours, would, 

perhaps, not be welcome if it was within 
our power. | 
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The prefent age is rema 5 
of enquiry and reſearch. The ocean fi l 

in every direction, and nations and cou 

to public view, of which there is no trace in = 


of former times. | And at this moment, the 
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bot priſtine fertility; and once more made to its 

» head, among che nations, and become the mart and 
emporium of commerce and wealth to the three quar- 4 

ters of the globe; ſurpaſſing what it even was in the 
times of Alexander, or of Auguſtus, when it was the Þ} 
- granary of Rome, and the capital of the world. It is. #8 
Ah; in i 18 eee 8 the ſole reſource for corn - 
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| countries), Land ae pron the ſheds 5 f uſef " erat ; 
_ afreſh,” and. again cover their plains, with corn, and 
other conyeniences of life, is a conſummation. devout- 5 ; 
y to be wiſhed· What bleſſings might. then accrue to 
mankind, and What friends would. they prove to 
| the human race] They would then realize, on a. large 5 
ſcale, the ſimple, but expreſſive reflection of a, great 
man in pur own nation, that The man who can raiſe 
two piles of graſs, OT two. ears. of corn, for one, 4s of + | 
more ſervice to mankind than all the, poliggin in che 
world put together.” EE ee ee 
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ad, after this unfortunate event. The 1015 : 

of . a collection of manuſcripts, ſuch a depoſitory 2 

of learning. more chan any age could boaſt of either 
Þ or ſince, and all extixpated in one conflagration, ; 
| banda caknot- too much regret... The informa - 
ages, the. la bours of. thouſands, collected into one To. 355 
0 would, had printing been in exiſtence, ſurely 
have prevented che clouds of 1 ignorance and {uperſti- _ 
tion from enveloping, the. mind during ſucceeding _ 
ü ages, and for ever. But, alas! theſe ideas are on a 
| Vilionary, for the faggot with which Amrou ſet fi 
his monument of genius, no doubt deſtined for i im- — 
— _portalitgydi diſpels tu. 8 retroſpecti ve dream. What . 
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| conſolation eee, does en now benni 2: WY 
to repair, by indefatigable ee oy: an of e 


and of tyra. 


If learned men are pibukieres to ſearch. nk 5 
lumber of antiquity and the ruins. of ancient temples, 
they may yet reſcue valuable books from the hands'of 
 barbarrans, and recover copies of manuſcripts; which 
may, perhaps, have eſcaped the corroding hand of 


time. Tf this acquiſition to learning and the arts can 


be obtained, none would regret a revolution which 
. wreſts a government from the hands of deſpots and 
of Beys. Learning might then hold a Jubilee z ge: 


nius would raiſe its drooping head; and the fair face 


of creation aj” ok on DEER ti: 


Arts 5 ſeiences in ak eoustry om che reer 
age e in en they for dare hne ben fred to 
e eg gn-influence of Euro 


* $i "adjacent nations. . would de wel. 


— Sade in Ladia; [whoſe 3 = 
die endeavours to extend the influence of philoſophy, 


of ſacred: truth, civilization, and the uſeful arts of life, - 


thoſe vaſt regions of the eaſt, have been 


Bene with ample ſucceſs. So that the names ofa 
Jener, F, "anfittart, Chambers 8 Kc, are wr, SITY ape to 


hy LE opening. COL 


ado erte in every nation 9985 the v 
the words of one of their valuable members, In 
the Eaſt, where learning ſeemed to be extinguiſhed, 
and civilization nearly loſt, amidſt the contenti | 
of avarice and deſpotiſm, a ſpirit of enquiry has 


orld. And, to uſe | 


gone forth, which, aided by che ardour of philoſo- - 


phy, promiſes to diſſipate the gloom of ignorance, 
and to ſpread the advantages of knowledge, through - 
a region where its effects may be expected to be fa- 
vourable to tlie general intereſts of ſociety. By 
the laudable purſuits of theſe illuſtrious characters, the 
ſtores of oriental learning being now acceſſſble to thoſe 
who have ability to make a proper uſe of them, intel- 
ligenee hitherto locked up, will delight and inform the 
enquirers after the hiſtory, antiquities arts and ſcien- 
ces, and literature of Afia.* By the efforts of the late 
Sir William Joner, tlie ten Iſraclitiſh-tribes; ſuppoſed 
to be blendid and loſt among the nations for above 
2000 years, have, ien eee eg with 
great probability, been diſcovered ſtill to exiſt. 

Should the ſame ſpirit of reſearch and enquir: "ay n 


2 nk a wiſe, increaſe, wh diſeoveries may not be | 
expected to be made in Egypt, where, at almoſt every 
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That our ener attention 2 may not 180 bewildered 
in contemplating the infinite variety of ſubjects of 
wonder and delight which the hiſtory of this renowned 
country preſents, we ll CONLEY in 9 3 ans 
e . 1 )) 
F. 1 The . eee or „ of 
Egypt; and the efforts of genius and prodigies 
of art of this wonderful people. | „ 
e The hiſtory of political eee W | 
the different kings, from the earlieſt dawn of, in- 
eee, to the werd. of the Oy of * Raman | 
ieee r 
ruh. Hiſtorical n aba ar. view. Wa the | 
countries adjacent, and connected with Egypt. 
e An account of che polity, topograph 
manners and cuſtoms, commerce, &. fince the 
time of the caliphs, to the preſent period.” 
ET The hiſtory of political tranſactions, from 
the revolution i in Egypt, brought about by the 
caliphs, to the late-occurrences in chat country. 
8 illuſtrating theſe great diviſions, the natural as 
well as political hiſtory of this country will cos Ho 
der diſcuſſion: ; with a compariſon bet wixt the-ancient 
95 and mn of tene conſidering the 
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daries of is Funes ee as 4 like Lewin d 
aug the limits of Aſia aud Africa, * will-g 
| general received opinion, aecording to Danvile, ane 
e (Srogrpher; and ih ap ears to be 
Eve PT it an ——— eur ee e 
and Aſia, being from 25 to 34 deg. caſt long. from * 
don, and from 24 to 31K deg. north lat. It is bound- 
ed by the Mediterranean on the north; by Syria, and 
the Red Sea, on the eaſt 3 by Turkiſt/ Nubia, on the 
| ſouth; and on the weſt, by the deſarts of Barbary and 
Barca. By meaſuring from the Syene, or little cata- 
rat, Egypt is 610 Engliſh miles in length, from north 
to ſouth; and from the middle, betwixt Barbary and 
| Barca; to the fea. of Colzoum, between Coſſire and 
Suez, it will be 480. miles in breadth, from eaſt to 


_ welt; which makes this country contain 292, 800 | 


' ſquare miles, bein g more than twice the extent of 


Great Britain But as the deſarts of Lybia, on the 
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_ Wah . abe occup i one « half of that. I 
| territory, the PR of the productive part of Egypt | 
are very much circumſcribed. The ancients. Tepre- 
ſent this part of Egypt. to be occupied by that won- 
derful ſheet, of water, called the Lake of Meoris, 
: which was filled. on the inundation of the Nile from 
Upper Egypt, as a kind of regulator of the produce 
of Egypt, and is e to be 180 e in cir- 
e . 5 
Egypt is, by moder N e S only . gs - 
0 beg that tract of country lying between the moun- 
tains, from 103'to about 280 miles in breadth ; but that 
tract of country beyond the mountains / was formerly : 
cultivated, and many elegant towns were ſituated 
there, and the fields as plentifully watered kb means | 
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' Axcient Eerrr Was divided into three parts, 
viz. Upper Egypt, or Thebair ; the Middle Egypt, or 

Heptanomis ; and the Lower Egypt, formerly called, 
1 ſtill retains n name of, the 2 Dell. Eb gr adept 


OY Voltaire at gh; at this tex and aſks Sh cn a 
quantity of foil could be thrown; and repreſents Egypt as 
5 containing not more than that extent of ground altogether. But 

it is evident that the Nile took a different courſe formerly, more | 

weſtward; therefore it is probable that i in thoſe times, that tract of 


country, which is now a fandy Gefart, Was converted i into the lake 
above Zr. v 
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the city of L 
(according to the ancients} Whey nearly correſponds 


with the preſent diviſion of Egypt, which goes by the . 


name of A Said. In this diviſion, the fragments of 
temples, cities, obelifks, a and eoloſſuſes, ſtillexziſt, which 
mark the forrtier's eminence 


3 tr opolis, Thebes 


city of Jupiter e bellt cloſe 5 the Nite; 5nd 4 was 
firſt cities in the world. Its hun- 


eſteemed e one of the 
dred gates is celebrated in claflic lore, and its 1 
lation was ſo immenſe, that it could muſter, ati 
gate, “ 200 chariots, and 10,000 fighting men ; which, 


according to a moderate computation, of 1 in 5 being : 
able to bear arms, would render the number of inha- 


: bitants no leſs than ;, oo. The length of the city 


in the time of Strabo, was 80 furlongs, or 10 miles; 
even this i is but an abridgment, in compariſon of its an- 


cient extent, before its ſacking by Cambyſes. It was at 
that time 420 ſtadia, or 52 miles and. 2 half. The rich- 
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on account” of its capital, Thebes; is the moſt ſouther-. 
ly part of Egypt next to Ethiopia, and conſiderably | 
larger than the others. It includes the country on 
both ſides of the Nile, and Was bounded on the weſt by 


cicopolis,” and on the caſt by Anteopolis, . 
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by che burnin githe remains of the | 
pillage; dan 300 o talents ol gold, and 2, 30 
* ſilyer. T The nber ancient cities of , note in 


Err re La opolis, Syene, Coptost be- . 
ſides others, which are now altogether in ruins, dimi- 
15 niſhed into hamlets, villages, &c. or uſed as e 
e for robbers, or coverts for cattle. 5 
The next diviſion of che ancients was Harz TA ns, 
er che Middle Egypt, and received its name from the 
ſeven nomen or prefectures into which, it was divided. 
as extended on both ſides c che Nile, from The 1 
the point of the Delta, where the river broke FF in | 
ſeven branches, by which it entered the Mediterranean | | 
ſea. Here were the pyramids, ſphynxes, laby rinths, 
and the other monuments of geniu , raiſed; which, 
after ſeveral thouſand. years, leave us impreſſed with 
admiration and 1 egret. Here alſo were many, noble 
cities, the capital of which was Memphis, on the other 
fide of the Nile, nearly « >ppoſite. to where Grand Cairo 


Am It may be neceſſary here tb öblerve, chat formerly the e 
of Turkxs was given to all Egypt, Which may tend to diminiſh 


our ſurprize of What is ſaid of its great power, and render the. ge. | 


The ancient name of this town deſerves attention, as ee 

1 bear race of native Egyptians, who are the only real deſcendants of 
the aborigines of the country, inhabit this town and neighbour- 

hood, have done ſo for ages cm _ al retain the ancient title of 
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Bands it was built 1 * datt alt Kings and _ 
many ages was che metropolis of all Egypt. 
The Lower Egypt, or DELTA, nee . 5 
the Nile branches off, and included all the territorx 
from thence to the ſea; along with Mareotis, Alexan- 
dria; with their dependencies, on the weſt; and Caſi- 
otis, Auguſtamnica, beſides a conſiderable tract of 
country towards Arabia and Syria, on the eaſt.— 
Some of the ancients alledged, and even Savary of the 
the preſent day 1 imagines, that where the Delta is, 
_ was formerly an arm of the ſea, and Wat the ſoil an- 
nually brought down by the inundation of the Nile 
had formed this tract of land. Though this may be 

a rational conjecture, as the amazing quantity of ſoil 
vhichthe river muſt annhally depoſit undoubtedly tends 
to increaſe the height of the ground yet, as there has 
been no ſenſible increaſe for above 2,000 -years, and 
the time in which Herodotus calculates this to have 
been effected being 20,000 years, a much greater ſpace 
of time than we have any chronology of the age of the | 
world, this queſtion muſt remain fill undetermined. 
The chief cities. of the Lowen Egypt were Tanis, Sais, 
and Xois, all famous for betng-the reſidence of ſeve- 
ral races of ancient princes. But Alexandria has long 
eclipſed che other cities, and was the metropolis of the 
whole kingdom, while in the Poeten of the Greeks | 
and Romans. 

- Befides theſe villen, Egypt was allo diſtributed 


into many petty governments, called romes.5 but as 
V Q Ly J. B 


the number of theſe was Jad by Aken princes, | 
' the ancients naturally diſagree in their accounts. In 
the days of Seſoſtris, however, their number was 
thirty-ſix, and generally named from the chichcity of 
TY nome. Sp 


MODERN DIVISIONS OF EGYPT. 


Egypt i is now divided into Upper and Lower. 

Urers Ecyer is a long valley, which begins at 
Sienna, and ends at Grand Cairo. Two chains of 
mountains, taking their riſe from'the eaſt cataract, form 
the vaſt contours of that country. Their direction is 
ſrom ſouth-eaſt to north-weſt, until they reach the 
Latitude of Cairo, where, ſeparating to the right and left, 
one ſtretches to mount Colzoum, and the other termi- 


nates in banks of ſand near to Alexandria. 1 


plain between theſe mountains that the Nile flows as 
between two inſurmountable barriers. Now ſmooth 
and tranquil, he ſlowly purſues the courſe traced out 
by nature and by human art; now an impetuous tor- 
rent, reddened with the ſands of Ethiopia, he ſwells 
and breaks over his boundaries, and overflows the 
country, which he covers with his waters for the ſpace 
of 200 leagues. It was in this celebrated valley that 
mankind firſt lighted the torch of the ſeiences; whoſe 
- radiance, difuſing itſelf over Greece, has ſucceſſively 
illuminated the reſt of the world. This valley is ſtill 
as fertile as in the beſt days of Thebes; but it is leſs 
cultivated, and its famous cities are laid NI with the A 


_ Gograptica © Ae en &: 3 A 


5 "Delpotifin 45543 1 gnorance, feateal on he throne. ; | 


of laws and of arts, keep them buried, and in ruins. 


LowzR Ever comprehends all that country be⸗ 


tween Cairo, the Mediterranean, the iſthmus of Suez, 


and Lybia. This immenſe plain preſents, on the bor- 


ders of its parched ſands, a ſtrip of land along the ca- 


nals of the river, and, in the middle, the triangular 


„ 


iſland, to which the Greeks gave the name of (A) | 


Delta, as it reſembles the fourth letter of their alpha- . 


bet This iſland is the moſt ſertile i in the world, and n 


1s 5 glory of Egypt: But it has loſt much of its er- 


tent; the ravages of its conquerers having, overthrown 


the eaſtern bulwark of Egypt, the inhabitants were 
obliged, by the plundering Arabs, to, retire more into 


the interior parts of the Delta. The earth, no longer 


watered with that attention and induſtry which the 


ancients formerly paid, and continually expoſed to 
the burning ardour of the ſun, is converted moſtly in- 
to barren ſand. In thoſe. plains where formerly were 


ſcen rich plains and flouriſhing towns, nothing i is to be 


found at this day, but a few miſerable hamlets, ſur- 


rounded by date trees .and deſarts. The numerous 


interſecting canals are now moſtly filled up, having. 
water in them only during the temporary overflowing - 


of the Nile, being dry the remainder of the year. 


9 5 et all mi ight be recovered and reſtored to its former | 


greatneſs and fertility, ſhould that country be in the a | 
hand, of any other people than the lazy, deſtroying - 
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Nene AND ETYMOLOGIES or EGYPT. 


* Boerrr may with juſtice lay claim to as high anti- 
aduity as any nation in the world. The internal evi 
ene of which appears from the hieroglyphic cha- 
rafters in which they wrote the records of their na- 
tion, the myſteries of their religion, and their ac- 
_ quaintance with every branch of art and ſcience; ; and: 
this, too, long, nay for many ages, previous to the fa- 
bulous and heroic times of Greece, and before the 
ſcience of alphabetical letters was invented by Cad- | 
mus, and other benefactors of mankind. | 
Though it may appear immaterial to know the ety- | 
mology of the name of the country, yet it would un- 
doubtedly determine, i in ſome meaſure, the manner in 
which it was originally peopled; a circumſtance which 


more certainly eſtabliſhes the chronolo gical order of 
events than any other g 


u This, however, appears 
ſomewhat intricate z for while ſome inſiſt that it was 
called from Egyptus, the name of one of their ancient 
kings, who with a colony from Aſſyria (the ſon of 
whoſe king he was) extirpated many ravenous animals. 


which infeſted the country, others alledge that the 
name was given from the colour of the ſoil. The lat- 


ter opinion is, indeed, ſupported by ſeveral concurring 
circumſtances, as the Greek word agyptor, from gyps 


and gu, ſignifies a vulture, a bird of that colour. 
For this reaſon, other names of the ſame meaning 
have been given to the country by the Greeks ; ſuch. 


black. "AS Fiore relates: 1 25 the inhabitants: : 
called: their country Chemia, becauſe their ſoil” Vas 
black, like the pupil of the eye. 40 
The inhabitants themſelves calling beit country f 
Chemias, (and which is named ſo by the Copts of the 
preſent. day, who call it Chemi.) ſtrongly ſupports the 
evidence of the Old Teſtament authority, which ſig- 
nifies the Land of Ham a name which frequently- - 
occurs in the Bible, andwould evidently imply that it 
Was originally peopled by Ham, the ſon of Noah... | 
Whether the deluge was univerſal, or only partial, 
18 immaterial to our preſent purpoſe; but admitting. | 
the account we. have. of it to be true, this country. be- 
ing not at a great diſtanoe from! Mount Ararat, the | 
| place they reſted on after that event, the amenity of. 
its ſituation, and the fertility of the foil, were great — 
allurements for the offspring of tlie ſecond general fa-. i 
ther of mankind, to induce them to * here. 43 
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| CLIMATE. A 


by. Og eur be e chat Nah 50 . 
ſeveral degrees under the temperate zone,. would not 
experience an extraordinary degree of heat. But, 
owing to the. ſandy. plains - with. which Upper. Egypt 5 
is environed, being almoſt level. with the ſea, the re- 
verberation of the mountains which hem it in, added: - 
4 v0 the e ol che ſun, which | in ſummer ö 25 5 
'B 5 


| proaches the euch, ihe beat! is 0 extreme, has Nas ; 
| thermpmeter is often at 33 degrees above the 
frgering point. The heat of the Said is even mere 
 Ififolerablez and when the air is moſt temperate, in 
July, Reaumer's thermometer is at 20, G of Pk 
renheit's ſcale.} ) | 
| From March to September, the elimatei is too I 10 : 
| for an European. Even at the end of February, the 
lun is often intolerable at nine o*clock in the morning. 
During the months of June, July, and Auguſt, the 
aii ſeems to be inflamed, the ſky ſparkles, and the in- 
habitants feat ſo profuſely under the flighteſt dreſs, 
and they eſteem a ſuppreflion of that perſpiration ſo 
dangerous, that the ordinary falute is, How do y 
Great?” This heat is, however, tempered by the va- 
pours ariſing from the inundation of the Nile, and the, 
fall of the night dews.. And were i not.for the agree 
able evenings experienced here, and the retreat tojthe 
' ſhade, or the arbour, from the heat of a vertical ſun, Foe 
an European. would find life really inſupportable. 
3 The ſeaſons may be divided into the cool and the. 
bot, or ſpring and ſummer; and after the month of 
October, when the fields are cloathed with the richeſt. 
luxuriance of the harveſt, when the fxcamore and ms 
palm tree ſpread. their. beneficent leaves, the orange 
flower, the jeſſamine and.other oderiferous plants emit. 
their fragrance, t then their winter begins, and the E-., 
gyptian wraps. himſelf in his fur cloak, as if he was an. 
. inbabitant of Lapland OT. Siberia. Ac cuſtorned i in Ser 


nevly duchg bout the year, to baſk in the ſun, without Wy 
feeling himſelf diſagreeably warm, the breath of the 
weſtern or northerly winds, in D December, carry with. 
them, to an Egyptian, all the dread of winter; and ok 
European, who faints with fatigue i in the mid-day ſun,” 
at this period of the year, will ſee the native ſhiver 
with cold, though covered with a peliſſe. Hail and 
ſnow are ſo ſeldom to be ſeen in Egypt, that the fu- 
perſtitious natives, on its appearance, portend ſome- 
calamity pee 3 and if it is ſeen onee in fifty 
years in the eee that is as "OR" as 1 n 
happens. N 

Some have aſſerted ths — of Egypt to be br 
healthy, but the concurring teſtimony of both ancient 
hiſtorians and modern travellers have proved the re- 
verſe. Herodotus envies the Egyptian temperature 
of their climate, and the ſalubrity of the air; and even 
the teſty evidence of Volney carries the fame eonclu- 
ſion. His reaſons for this aſfurance are ſo appoſite, 

_ that we quote him, with a firm men: of its au- N 
chen ticity. 

It might Wee be angie that - oe 
ae theſe heats, and its wet and marſhy condition 
for three months, muſt be an unhealthy country; this 
was my firſt idea on m arrival here; ; and when I be- 5 


* Though the cold i is ſeldom felt there, except only ber about: 
ſeven days, and which the Arabs call « the old woman's cold? 
yet thoſe who are tolerably rich wear furs, becauſe of the uncer- 
tainty of the ſeaſon, - Rar! Collection of Travels. 
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„eld, at Caire, the e 4x our e , «a ae 5 
along the Kalidj, where the water ſtagnates till the 
month of April, I made no doubt that the exhalations. 
thence ariſing muſt cauſe; many maladies... But ex- 
perience proves the fallacy of this theory; ; the vapours 
of the ſtagnant waters, ſo fatal in Cyprus and Alex- 
andretta, are not ſo pernicious in Egypt. This ap- 

pears to me to be owing to the natural dryneſs of the 

air, and to the proximity of Africa. and Arabia, which: 
inceſſantly draw off the humidity, and the perpetual 
eurrents of wind, which meet with no obſtacle. This. 
aridity i is ſuch, that fleſh-meat expoſed even in ſum- 
S the north wind does not putrify, but dries up, 

8 and becomes hard as wood. In the deſarts, dead car- 

caſes are found. dried in this manner, which are ſo 
light, that a man may n es one hand ms en 
tire body of a camel. . ev TO | 
In the Delta, the eee 1s. th ps” ries p ea 

and healthy, that, except for that dreadful ſcourge of FT 
human nature, che plague, (Which, not being a native 
of the country, cannot be imputed to the climate of. 

Egypt) would be:a terreſtrial paradiſe. The neigh- 

bourhood of the ſea, and the. extent of the. adjoining: 

| Akts tend to moderate the . of. the ſun's heat, 


3 


„ AF F-7> 


1 It muſt be remarked, however; BH the alice ite N is ins - 
 Guitely leſs dry than Higher - up che country. Thus, at Alexandria 
| and Roſetta, i on cann * be expoſed tyepty-four hours 40 cher air 


without ruſting. | 8 ö 
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whole of the Delta. Strabo and Diodorus Siculus 
were captivated with its- beauty and fertility, and 
would have gladly exchanged it for their native land; 
but the imperious call of country, and their own p. 
# riotifm, deterred them from the facrifice, Here the 
| inhabitants are totally free from an apprehenfion of 
ſcarcity, even though a famine ſhould overſpread the 


reſt of Egypt. Lying ſo near the Mediterranean, its 


climate is nouriſhed by the nightly diſtillations of the 
| heavens; and even if the Nile ſhould overflow too 
much, or not fafficient, the inhabitants of the Delta, 
by their rs een enjoy, php a4 Þ e 
ben BY 


Where the cultur tor rice takes place, Site the a 5 


nate is ſometimes unhealthy, In low grounds, chief. 


fſuch as are furrounded with hills, it is particu- 


150 ſo, in conſequence of the noxious vapours which 


* ariſe from the rice fields not having a ſufficient current 


of air to carry them off. In that predicament, the huſ- 


bandman, who goes to reap his harveſt, frequently 
contracts a diſeaſe which coſts him his life. In- 
attention to the proper ſituations for growing rice, is 
the cauſe of this evil; for, in the neighbourhood of 1 
| Roſetta, no hills being near to divert the refreſhing. ; 


* Geber cufes may be Faid to co-operate with the temperazure | 


of the climate, towards rendering the Delta ſo preduQive, as it 
ties nearly level with the ſea, therefore capable of being overflow · 


ed at pleaſure by the Nile, with the aſliſtance of their engine, . 
| 8 | : OY 


ns contrtin cate an + en temperature to hes : 
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| to ſee them water every day, without ſuffering the ft ghteſt nen- 
venience. An old ſurgeon of Nice, who had practiſed 30 years. 
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| breezes of the a aud diſpel the ala of 5 . 


luged fields, no diſeaſes exiſt, and no bad ER. 
are known to ariſe from its culture.* 


- From February.to May, the climate'is liable to fad-. | 


Jen. tranſitions of weather, by means of the winds; and 
durin g that ſeaſon is particularly unhealthy. ; Za 
a. ſerene, cloudleſs atmoſphere, the appearance of the. 
heavens changes; the ſun looks like blood, and na- 


ture appears ready to be convulſed. This proceeds 


from ſoutherly wind, c 


Kampf. ll owing to its 


having ariſen with ſuch violence, as to overwhelm a 
5 general of that name, and his whole army, While 
through the deſarts of Arabia. It carries 
; along with it ſuch aſtoniſhing quantities of the fands 
of Lybia and Arabia, and whic 
nature, that ſuffocation i is generally the conſequence, 
if the unwary traveller is remote from ſhelter while 
it blows. It frequently laſts only a few hours, but 

ſometimes. blows for three days Jduccellively, The 


marchix 


rare of ſo. ſubtle a 


1 paſſeda whole year among the rice PIE which 1 went 


at Damietta, has a hundred times confirmed to me every thing 1 
have advanced on the Jalubrity of the country. Sv. s TRA. | 
| le is ſaid the army of Cambyſes came to this place, when he 
ſent them to Thebes, on the expedition to plunder Jupiter Am- 


mon, which was 3 degrees further ſouth; in which: journey, it is 
faid, the whole army . Va 


allude 


* 2s buried in the ſands.—Poc. TxAVETSs. 


Us is the general whom the Egyptians 
a de they call thy Mind., Kaaeranns e 


+ 


| 1 pears therefore, with all the diſadvantages of being 


3 
23 


> 1 deſert, that it po eſſes many charms to th 


5 perſpiration i is burſting from, every pore; when man, 


is there that the Turk, holdings 


natives projeide againſt this poiſonous: wind; hy a e- 
Simen which counteracts its violence. 'hey feed on 
rice, vegetables, freſh fiſn, a fruits; they bathe fre- 
2 and uſe lemon juice and perfumes. f t 

When we recur to our own country, even the i 
te peraturs of Britain is not free from the peſtiferous 
_ breath of unwholeſome Air; be accidental changes 
from a clear ſunſhine to the ſtormy tempeſt, and from 
temperate weather to the piercing froſt. Egypt ap- 


in the neighbourhood of an arid waſte, and be expoſed 
toa burning ſun, and occaſionally to the hot ind of 

05 e inha- 
bitants, of which ot ier countries cannot boaſt. Their 
perpetual ſpring keeps the trees. clothed with conti- . 
hal verdure, under the ſhatle of xiich they can elude 
the fiery darts of the ſun, while the fragrance of the 
groves delights their ſenſes. The i ingenious Savary, 
while he deſcribes the happineſs of the lazy Turk, 
com aunicates likewiſe a fine picture of the country. 
hen the whole atmoſphere is on fire, when the 
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panting from the exceſſive heat, ſighs after. copipeſs: 
as eagerly as the ſick after health, —with what 3 "IN 
does he not go to breathe' under theſe chin . 
ers, by the ſide of the rivulet that Waters them It 
in his hand a long. 


+ For a particular per of this: ITY ſee the chap! 7H 
that e 8 


* 


4 miſe? him by Makes Cold, indiffd feat, almot 
void of reflection, he ſmokes a. whole dafs wi thou "0 
wearineſs, living without deſire, and without. -F 
_ - © Lign, he never caſts a curious look towards futü l FI 
That activity which torments us, that activity which i is 
the ſoul of all our talents, is a ſtranger to him. S | 2 


tem with what he poſſeſſes, he neither invents nor 
brings any thing to perfection; his life appears to us Ms 
long ſleep, and ours ſeem to him a continual ſtate! N 
- Intoxication: but whilſt we * running after that ha- 
pinefs Which eludes us, he enjgys peaceably the .bleg's.., 
"OM —_— him 2 nature 2 7 


One e 8 to 15 bn . 
Delta, l that it ſeldom or never rains. This 1 truly © * 
fingular, eſpecially as it lies fo near.to the iea 3. for, as 1 | 
_ celebrated Dr. Hey, reſolve a the: phe i 3 3 


never r returning, into the 5 Sale ofa its waters 
Oy the extreme heat of the ſun, not only i in miſts, but 
in vaſt maſſes like liquid pillars, aſcending to the PR 
— clouds, and 10 watering e w de ws and ot lar | 


„The Cingular pl fiomenon of the BOP Dl EP a Ner- 
oetual influx without any reflux, and having no ſenſible tides, oc- 


Mo ned a Philoſophical doubt, how the waters * ihat e oegan were 


% 


* "of eviigoration | from the 


* 
. 
4 


. ſun's heat was ; this difficulty reſolved —The following 


M portion ef this molare. 0 al ſor 
| | 'the neceſſaries of life. . 5 
Rural cauſe muſt ariſe from hoy great ples 

4 he air, 1 8 in alborher nations is this gang, 5 


ee 3 are the 3 that were bulk d. upon 15 
Archmflance. Some alledged that ſubterranean ducts conveyed. 


"Sexe waters into the Arabian f:a; others, that it was diffuſed” 'by 


* _ en hy: capthy, and fo bac: rivers, lakes, Kc. 


e one that! ſer iu rt the, barbace, ms 5 5 85 982 out 
of the Mediterranean at the bottom: But Dr Halley, a philoſo- 


WL /” pher, and the ornament of the age in which he lived, with mathe. : MN 3 


matical preciſion demonſtrated, by experiment, that the Gun 
Mediterranean was equal to the influx of 
water at the gut of Gibraltar; and that theſe cxhalations, carried 
chen by the northern winds, diſcharge themſelves in the diſ- 
regions of Ethiopia. His, calculations related only to heat, for 
it is well known chat the power of the winds carries off a conſider- 
able quantity of water, and yet by the means of exhalatign by the 
"Gi. pur- : 
pert of is experiment :—He filled a veſſel wich water,” and, by 
cant Af a hydibmeter, aſcertained the exact degree of faltneſsin” 
can; ; and placing a thermometer in the caldron, by means of 


» 4 5 brought the water ts the ſame degree of heat as in ſummer 


He then weighed'the veſlcl, and after he had fuſſered it to evape= __ 
rate two hours, he found that - Goth of an inch had been gone; 
therefore in 12 hours, the length of a day, 119 — would have been 
exaporated. With this data, every 10 k oches of Tuxface 
yields per day 1 cubic inch of water, while Fecighs 2637 grains 
troy ; therefore every ſquare foot yields 2 pint meaſure, cos 
fequently a ſquare mile ex aporates 6,914 tons. Reckoning, there 
fore, 69 6 a degree, if the mean breadth of theW A 16. 
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W ys eſs, rig: 2 PETE 2 | ien . 5 
- tion, he never caſts a curious look towards TS... 1 
That activity Which torments us, that activity which is 
the ſoul of all our talents, is a ſtranger to him. Con. þ 
tem with what he paſſeſſes, he neither invents nor i 
brings any thing to perfection; his life appears to us *_ * 3 

2 long ſleep, and ours ſeem to him a continual ſtate of | 

- intoxication; but whilſt we are running after that EY x 
5 Ag Which clue us, he 4 7 oh, 


| morrow.” EI „ = | 
One circumſtance peculiar to 19 5 above th 
. Delta, ls that it ſeldom or never rains. This 1 truly ME 
fingular, eſpecially as it lies ſo near to the ſea 3, for, as Me 
the celebrated Dr. Halley reſolved the phœneh enon * : 
of the perpetual influx of the Mediterranean, And its 
never returning, into che great exhalations of its waters 
buy the extreme heat of the ſun, not only i in miſts, but 4 
3 in vaſt maſſes like liquid pillars, aſcending to the . 
; clouds, and e ns with rains, dews and ot lier | 
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e nei zhbouridg regions; * yet Egypt | 
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het 0 n enon of the Mediterrane 1ean having a per- 
petua influx without any reflux, and having no ſenſible tides, oc- 
"alt ned a Philoſophical doubt, how the waters of that.o vegan were 
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oh waters into the Ailing 45 Uher chat it was: . diffuſe” 'by 
| capillary tubes through the earth, and ſo became rivers, lakes, Ec. 
While ſome conjectpred chat there were two currents at the gut of 
3 one that ſet in at che furface, and the other that ſet out? 
of the Mediterranean at the bottom: But Dr Halley, a Pbiloſo- 


© phe and the ornament of the age in which he lived, with male 7 x 3 


4.5 * 


-, matic preciſion demonſtrated, by experiment, that the Ant 
of evidſgoration | from the Wfedtterrancan' was equal to the influx of 
water at the gut of Gibraltar; and that theſe exhalations, carried 


LED in clouds by the northern winds, diſcharge themſelves in the diſs 

£ egions of Ethiopia. His calculations related only to heat, for 
tis well known that the power of the winds carries off a conſider- N 

able quantity of water, and yet by che means of mr the 


"E fun? s heat was ; this difficulty reſolved The following E pur- 
| part of "his experiment :—He filled à veſſel with' water, and, by 
lea i 2 hydrometer, aſcertained the exact degree of ſaltneſs in 
je ochun; and placing a thermometer in the caldron, by means of 
«i Gre brought the water to the ſame Yegree of heat as in ſummer. 
He then weighed'the veſſel, and after he had ſuffered it to evape- | 
rate two hours, he found that 1-Goth = 4 inch had been gone; : 
therefore in 12 hours, the length of a day, X. I-19th would have been 1 
exaporated.— With this data, every 10 1 {qu ar Ir fu 
yields per day 1 cubic inch of water, WIA we | 
troy ; therefore every ſquare foot yields à half pint meaſure, 
fequently a ſquare mile ex aporates 6,914 tons. Reckoning, these 
fore, 69 _ miles to a * che mean breadth of the * [ce 
Vor. I. 


ee Sol the Tae, Ae af the heavens. Frons, 
the ſame cauſe it muſt be that in Egypt neither thun- 
der nor lightning are ever Heard er ſeen. Et moſt * 
hot Jatitudes and ctimes:of the world, peals of thiinder 
rend the, ſkies, and ſhake ſeas and land to the cents; 
rain, in maſſes from the broken clauds, ſhattered and. 
torn by the lightning, burſt and run down. from the 1 
ſkies; but in Egypt theſe are altogether unknown. 
It is true the patriarch Job, whoſe reſidence was pro- 
bably in Arabia Felix, not very diſtant from Egypt, / 

' ſpeaks, in language truly ſublime, of © the treaſures of _ 
the ſnow, and of the hail, —a way for the ligh Ni 
and the thunder;” yet experieneg of ages paſt, reg 
for thouſands of years, and the-infallible obſervations. 
of moderntravellers, all aſſure us, that i in Egypt: theſe 


/dfterrancan be 40 deg. long, and 4 broad, at the loweſt calculatiak „ 
Ft will evaporate every day 5,2480,000,000 tons. 

The MWiterrancan receives the following great rivers; 5 5 * 
perus, Rhone, Tyber, Po, Danuhe, Neiſter, Boryſthengs, 
Bais, and the Nile, beſide other inconſiderable ſtreams. E tin 1 
ing each of chem, including the ſmall rivers, to bring ten rimes. 33 
i much Water into the ſea as the Thames, and calculating that the 
ſection of the channel of the Thames is 300 ſquare yards, allowing 
ſar its velocity two miles an hour, i it will run in 24 hours 48 miles, 
and Field 20, zoo ooo tens daily. Now each of theſe rivers muſt 
yield gg, ooo ens, therefore all the 9 will be 1, 8a, ooo, oo 
tons, which is lit le m lore than 1-3d of the quantity evaporated 
ery day from the ſea—The quantity of water thus evaporated. 
| : bm, the Mediterranean i is the cauſe of the ocean continually ſet- 5 
9 g in; and the quantity expended by vapour and winds, leaves us, 
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nacher to. wonder that the fea. — not dimnimùm. A. 
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e ins a tw hrinꝑ upp the com; ac th E - 


in-ſpring and] ſimmer, to make: it grow ami rim: 

when Famine monuted! m His Blunk flopſe, anti Death 
a ee ee eee help ents, 
koly7 writ Brings im thie: Deity;, im this mumnt of der 
gg (im aiclimax nor twberivallidiforbenutyy 

pſophiecall tin by all antiquity!) El that days 
| Heil _— ark (fs lünen ber- 
_ Abd thi Veroamn Pillar: the 155 (Sching winbkrat 
1 andi Holiling ug a tRouſandl fiſſuresʒ on mout ks, tw the: 


man and beaffs; (which, with all the: altem of at far 
rent, Haſtens to relieve: the wants of its; couſers hy- 
riads of children, from its fruitful: Boſam) i Flow 
truly eautif 
ſeems to be excluded from ſharing; iw this general be- 


teal fon. How blind is man! and 


rh; ch to other nations ſends rain from heaven, and 


bats: for rain) Lad'the earth) ſhall. bear” the: wants: of” 


ful, and majeſtically ſublime!! Vet Egyft 


nignity, and, of conſequence;, in ſpeculation we miglit: Y | 
pronounce: that country to be nothing but am arid,” | 
barren waſte, burnt up by a fierce and flaming:atmo#- 

| phere, and thei impetuous fiery beams of an almoſt ver- 

5 dow endleſs are the 
reſources of the Deity! For that ſame Providence, 
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- fruitful ſeaſons, filling men's hearts with food and 
gladneſs, has, in a way quite ſingular, and peculiar 
to itſelf, rendered Egypt like one vaſt garden, and the 
granary and emporium of the world - The real phy- 
Real cauſe of this exuberant plenty, and raral A. 
is LO: annual ne . 


—— 


THE NILE. a 


8 The Nile i is PE greateſt. wo 3 in 8 
and che moſt celebrated river on earth. A full and 
diſtinct account, therefore, of this river, the fecundity 
: of whoſe ſtreams [travellers in all ages have ſpoken 
with rapture; of whoſe ſeven mouths the poets have 
ſung, and all hiſtory has been filled with the wonders 
of its inundation; will not be thought tedious, or un- 
important. And the more ſo, as the ſame ſpirit of 
reſearch has ſtimulated men of the firſt talents to make 
this celebrated river the ſubject of their inveſtigation; 


F and their laudable, although painful endeavours, have 


been crowned with ſucceſs : for with geographical ex- 
actneſs they have traced its progreſs, from its diſcharge ; 
into the Mediterranean, through its windings, over its 

frightful cataracts, through boundleſs deſerts and in- 
hoſpitable waſtes, for thouſands of miles, to where it 
wells out Waden a ſmall fountain, no mT m e 1 


| ul et, it owed its e bo the 
ancient Mir 0 cultivated on its banks the arts 
and * and brought them to perfeRion. Loaded 


$4 27 


with its \ Bomneies} eye eſtabliſhed x feſtival in honour” 
of this river; raifed altars, and ſaorificed 2 virgin to 
it as a god, or rather as the moſt exalted giſt of * 
Creator. Had this river, as now, in former times only 
nouriſhed Turks and Arabs, . its name, like many 
others; would alone have been knowi on maps and 
charts of geography; but its glory was connected with 


that of a celebrated nation; and from the ends of the 5 
dab men came to admire "the noble: works con- 


erected on its an 1 3 FEE 


Its celebrity was not, like ſome other fresh, Vine 
famed in fable or in fong: it derived it from its utility 
tothe various nations of che world. It brought fer- 
tiltty every- where witk its ſalutary ſtreams; united 
cities one with another, and joĩned the Mediterranean 
to the Red Sea; maintained trade at home and F 
| abragd, and fortified the kingdom againſt the enemy: © 
ſo it was at once the nouriſſer and protector of Egy pt ' 
The fields were delivered up to it; but the vities, 
which were raiſed: with immenſe labour, and ſtood; 
like iſſands in the midſt of the waters, looked witlr 
joy to the plains which were overflowed, mod at the” 
fam? time enriched! by the Nile. 


This is a general idea of the: nature and effects of 1 


this river, ſo famous am ing the: ancients.” But a 
wander ſo aſtoniſhing in itizif, and which: has ref, 
the curioſity and excited the admiration of the learned 


in all ages, requiras a partieulur inveltigat ion; as the? 
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- fruitful ſeaſons, filling men's hearts with food and 


z and . e them to perſection. Loaded 
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gladneſs, has, in a way quite ſingular, and peculiar 
to itſelf, rendered Egypt lie one vaſt garden, and the 
granary and emporium of the world- The real phy- 
Real cauſe of this exuberant e and roral . 
is d annual ee „ n 


The Nile 5 is ate DN, ont Sd in . 


and the moſt celebrated river on earth. A full and 


diſtin account, therefore, of this river, the fecundity 
of whoſe ſtreams travellers in all ages have ſpoken 


with rapture; of whoſe ſeven mouths the poets have 
ſung, and all hiſtory has been filled wich the wonders 


of its inundation; will not be thought tedious, or un- 
important. And the more ſo, as the ſame ſpirit of 
reſearch has ſtimulated men of the firſt talents to make 
this celebrated river the ſubject of their inveſtigation; | 
and their laudable, although painful endeavours, have 


been crowned with ſucceſs : for with geographical ex- | 
actneſs they have traced its progreſs, from its diſcharge 


into the Mediterranean, through its windings, over its 


frightful cataracts, through. boundleſs deſerts and in- 
hoſpitable waſtes, for thouſands of miles, to where it 


wells out from a ſmall een no 1 in NE 
than a. coach-wheel.” 

Next to its uſeſMlneſs, it —_ its as to "EY 
ancient people who cultivated on its banks the arts 


Tens 


| with its (Bojrites ary eſtabliſhed a feſtival in honour” 


of- this river; raifed altars, and ſacrificed a virgin To”: 


it as a god, or rather as the moſt exalted gift of . 
Creator. Had this river, as now, in former times only 
nouriſhed Turks and Arabs, its name, like many 
others, would alone have been knowrr on maps and 
charts of geography; but its glory was connected with © 
tha of a celebrated nation; and from the ends of the 5 
erfs, men came to admire 0 


5 crete on its nn VF . 
Its celebrity was not, like ſome other kreame, ce” 
famed in fable or in fong : Lr derived i it from its utility © 
tothe various nations of the world. It brought fer- 
tility every-where With its ſalutary ſtreams; unite d 
cities one with another, and joined the Mediterranean 
tothe Red Sea; maintained trade at home and 
| abrggd, and fortified the kingdom againſt the enemy: 
ſo ĩt was at once the nouriſſter and protector of Egypt. | 
The fields were delivered up to it; but the weities,” 
which were raiſed: with immenſe labour, and- ſeo; 
like iflends im the midſt of the waters, looked with 
joy to the plains which were overflowed, wp at "the ” 
fame time- enriched bythe Nile. 
This is a general idea of the: nature and effects of” 
tha river, ſo famous among. the: aucients. But a 
wander ſo aſtoniſhing in itlelf, and Milch has r 
the curioſity and excited the admiration of the learned 
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+; Curioſity 1 had a powerful influence over the 

human mind in every age of the world. It has 
pted men to attempt enterprizes gften fraught 13 

with danger ang erer y; ME in no e el 


: 480 us un to trace en origin or 4 of . 
| celebrated river. For, although we would naturally 
ſuppoſe, that purſuing the track of even the largeſt of 
our rivers, the Thames, the Severn, the Clyde, the 
Tweed, for example, from where they fall into the 
ocean, and are crowned with fair cities, and covered i 
with foreſts of maſts, to their ſources, iſſuing from a 
rivulet, bubbling from ſome mountain's ſide; or frgm . 
ſome trifling well, in a ſolitary vale, and diſregarded 
by the ſhepherd who there tends his flock; would ex- 
cite no emotions of delight, or of admiration: But 5 
the caſe is otherwiſe reſpecting the purſuits of diſco- 
vering the ſource of the Nile. Warriors, philoſophers, 
ſovereign princes, and travellers 6 almoſt all civilized 
nations, for above three thouſand years, had attempted . 

rgrię re in vain. Baffled i in their | 


rquaigeed d with the compa 8 te nk them through 
ic s, for Wonne of ms of foreſts and 


they . to 88 0 af relinquiſhing the at- 

tempt. Thus the matter was, that when the ancient 

would expreſs an impoſſibility, they termed it by ſays | + 4 

5 ing, Caput Niliiquerere—to ſearch for the head of the . 

Nile. Whence aroſe. then this arde Jur- of enquiry, this 

voluntary Siſyphean taſk; impoſed upon the anvfents &.} 

It took its riſe from the en of the ates 2 | 

even the moſt diſtant nations.“ a 
But! a, hor to the. dane, which the N Vile | 


PR eee, both the axipiiſes of char river, 
judging that ſome benefieent Deity impregnated. its 
whit and . TING 1 e en to the 


The Atos aki inhabit the. of unter; * 


92 a 
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„The poets of Hindoftan 5 5 celebrated the Nie in weed 1 
enn firains of panegyrie. 5 
2 (the e ee 
giver he, the reſtrainer of evil, decked like the night 
of the whole world, with a chaplit of planets. and ſtars; the ſo- 

eign Goddeſs, tranſ da tly beneficial in calamities from fire 
and robbers, in checking the bad. influence of all planets, where ſhe: 
| is united with the Nanda; Ihe it is v o expiates all ſing, 0 pro= 
pitious River! Ben: eee $: 00 * | who cauſes us tost· 15 
with white waters; hever 
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hs | ſources wa the eNile, are = grow rea as A 
4 ling it the oft High God, 
the 5 6. "I 6/0 the 1 2 Mes In their prayers they 
petition for ſeaſonable rain, plenty of graſs, and the . 
WE eros of a Wi bee . deprecat- 
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6 CE, "their ee gn 3 pos Frente” 1þ | 
7 055 aha alſo oi: pip ti W to. Ws: Nile. 


NES to its e. ce: axiver 10 3 and 4 3 
ſame time ſo regular. i in its annual viſit to a nation at 
a thouſand leagues, diſtance,” rendering its natural 
ſcorched and barren ſoil the moſt ſruitful country of of 
the world; the wonder and admiration of all nations, 
and thereby to inveſtigate, the. origin. of, this en 15 
"nary phenomenon, Was undoubtedly worthy the in- 
quixy of characters he moft eminent and con Þ! icuops 't ; 
. mankind. I nr ly EN Se, 
The veneration of the cats he Nile was 

er Fupericr” to the moderns, Ad 10 "which Prom: Ft ted 
their to: make aftoniſhing exertions to trace this river 
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to its oures.. | The d dil ppointment. of individuals only 1 


teu to ſtigwlate the. ere ee 80 of others ; and re 
after be eee on mw iin 


Ze 


i efferveſſcence of his vexation FOE his' labours 
W have | zeen in 15 
it was a a ecre wm 4 | FH hi 


of F was as unbounded as his ms na 
and which the confines of the world could alone ter- 
minate, had fach a vaſt curioſity to diſcover theſe: a 
fountains, that hiſtory reports he arrived at the tem- : 
| 1 po e ene Ammon, and i bs ſald to have „ % 
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2 ng No vith great an 
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chat this mountain 18 
plain about 
; a freproat th 


en the e * 9 1 then pelt with his 
Amy, maintained, that that year it trembled very lit-⸗ 
Ich, on account of che drought; but that, in other ; 
. years, it trembled and overflowed to ſuch a degree, 1 
Wh it could 3 18 without danger. = 


; : . call off A ſhag.” ” Below the tbp of this mountain, the 
'S 1 live about a league diſtant from the fountain,” 
to the Weit, "and: this place is called Geeſhz and the 
| field * the fountain is, is difficult of aſcent on g 1 E 
ſides, except the north, where it may be aſcended 
with caſe.” —Thus far the learned jeſuit's aceount of 
1 s diſcoveries of the ſources of this famous ri er 
About the year 1667, amoſt curious Relation of 
| the river Nile, of its ſource and current, of its over- 5 
flowing the Capagnia « of Egypt, till i it runs into the 
Mediterranean,” was publiſhed in Long 
tranſlated from the Portugueſe language, E kk of 
the Royal Society, And it ſurely attaches no ſmall + 
degree of credibility to theſe tracts of Jerome Lobo, 
the author, that they were ſanctioned by the appro- 
bation, and publiſhed by the, command of, a ſociety,” 
who, for virtue and learning, weile mot eminent 
in Europe. ” 
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. meetiug of che Council of 8. — ad Society of London 
for improving Natural Knowledge, November 1668,—Ordered, 
That theſe Diſcourſes, viz. A ſhort. Relation of the. River Nile, 
&c. tranſlated, by order of the Society, y Sir Peter Wyche, Kt. 
Fellow of the ſame, be i: 888 
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E | nowned Tata and detected e fables which | 
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85 * the: es its ſource, and. the 


| other phenomena of n+. His unſuffer- 


Gris of ahi 
\Nile—never wen: of het river ini its 


* * eee had not fortitude himſelf, 


4 + be aſſerts the impoſſibility of tracing the river from its mouth. A. 
I + Since we have com 
ve gerd the travels 'of Mr Bruce, it is but requiſite that our | 


ted ourſelves i in the ideas with which 
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count of the countries through which he travelled, muſt frequ 


ty han en. the. means 20 5 dam 1 
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think we can account ſar ng 3 
_ The object of Mr Bruce . ; expedition was th ere — ſour: "Þ 
pr, the Nile, and the publication confiſls of his obſervations, and 
the accounts of the countries through which he palled, in order. to a 
: attain that object "Mr Bruce diſcovers evidently a fund of karn- | 
5 ing, and ſtrength of mind, which ought always 10 characteriſe a, 
traveller. Now, any man who had a deſire to > give a perſect . 


have been at a loſs to do. ſo, on account of the jealouſy of ſome Prin- 5 
ees, and the tyranny. of others. Neverthelcfs, his defire. to render- . 
his narrative, more perleck, muſt have induced him to take the i in⸗ 5 3 

8 formation of others on any partioular ſukj a, in order to render 

the narrative perfectly complete. As, for example, had a foreign» . ; ; 1 
er been travelling in Ireland befgre the late inf urrection, and had 

nearly traverſed the whole, but Dublin, when it broke opt, be 5 
would have been obliged to publiſh it without the account, of the | 2 
capital, unleſs he took it from preceding travellers. De. 
We are convin ced, therefore, that Mi Bruce viſited the * bes 

of the Nile ; and we are farther ſatisfied on that head, what en we : b 


fee. the reluQant ory; of a map who bas been lately in that, 
: D 3. 
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rb. The difficulties he 
counter were ==] as. might have 


of a mind leſs enthuſiaſtic and 


the eee, T | 
er he. had arrived US the pot, w 
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- engulfed hes he e the Ab 
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from I | 


himſelf, but. only receive! 
from people who 1 were Tm sun T TE 
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ah of the name 3 2 That he 
highly bonoured with the kings and noble 


; of Abyſſinia; was E E 
an  inftrument lke thoſe which | 
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1 
— 0 


o gueſs,” fays 15 « * 2 
e the firuar on of =, mind, at that moment. 


alone in the diſappointment. 
. which bad undder, = and e Sep attends, Ti 
beld ot fon fe bf iges, to diwi q By . 


* 


7, 5.457 


Why ; 


1 


01 a amo of geography. 
Though a mere private Briton, I tripmphed here i in. 
my own mind, over kings and their armies; e : 
3 


nearer and nearer to pre- 1 
place where I ſtood, the object of — 
eſted Fw 3 ON | 


y ; 
* L « - 


ringe, 7 leaſt of which would have over. 
 whelmed me, but for the ontinual goc and 
half my journey, Bag in my return, all thoſe dangers f 
| and hardſies T had for year bee rade. T 7 
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fuch as to ſtrike a ſtrong imagination with. p 
FLY He had near 3, 00 miles to travel, over r 
mountains, among an uncivilized people, and again + 
to encounter the ſame ſuſpicious eye of jealous and 
ungeultivated Barbarians. When we look over the : 
0 map of the route of his journey homewards, we can- 
not help recurring to the poet for an ane of his | 
en in traci ing t the courſe of the Nile. 


- Of life-deferted ſand: till, glad to quit 


to encounter 4 5 Theſe king: reflect de, 
preſſed me to my real inſignificancy, as a puny, ſol 
tary mortal; my triumphs en and en, 
withered on:my head.?. © + 


The. perils Mr Bruce "Mp yet, to » unergy were I 


From his two ſprings, i in Gojam' s ſunr yn realm," 


5 : "on ſwelling: out, he thro” the lucid lake . 5 
r Dambea rolls his infant ſtream: ,, "POWs + 


1 here by the- Naids nurs'd, he ſports ns I 5 


IIis playful youth, amid the fragrant iſles 1 £ 13 
That with unfading yerdure ſmile around. Wy ** 
Ambitious, thence the manly river breaks; 1 125 . 

And gathering many a flood, and copious f fed 1 

With the mellow'd treaſures of the oy 1 ee he gs” 

Winds in progreſſive majeſty along: ; rn le 
_ Thro? ſplendid kingdoms now ee bio dare; 


Now wanders-wild o'er ſolitary ' tracts „ : 


The joyleſs deſart, down the N ubian N 5 5 
From thundering ſteep to ſteep, he pours bis ara, 3 
And Egypt) Joys beneath the ſpreading wave,” Ke 1 


Mx e e wel deſcendant of f King HY | 


adi ariſtocrati 
nn is pot our province to enquire; but the favour 8 
aner Wees d his journey, and enabled hin 
de many obſtacles in his route both to and 
ces of the Nile. The refult of his labo. * 
rious anche terminated in finding himſelf, after 
crofling ſeveral, ſtreams, all of which empty themſelves ” 


into the Nile, and tracing the largeſt of them towards 1 
a little eminence, of about 12 feet dia- 8 
meter, and ſeemingly artificially ſatrounded' with | 


its ſource, at 


ſod. This was the work of the Agows, Who worſhip 
the river. In the midlt of this eminence is an aper. 
ture, in which the water is limped and clear. It is 
about 3 feet in diameter, and its depth was about 6 
feet.” This is ; the firſt fountain of the Nile. 8 The ſe- , 
cond. fountain i is left i in diameter, but deeper, and is 
about 10 feet di tant. A third is about 20 feet weſt 
from the firſt. Theſe fountains are ated as 
altars by the natives, and from the foot of each _—_ 
a briſk rill ; all theſe uniting, form one ſtream. The 
water is extremely light and good, and exceedi Barr ; 
cold, though expoſed to the ſcorching heat of the ſun, 
without any ſhade whatever. The elevation of theſe . : 
ſources of the Nile, from the level of the ſea, i is calco- . : 
lated to be two miles perpendicular.“ 3 prodigious 


£ With 2 braſs quadrant of 3 fot radius, by one meridian al 
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- to enjoy A = perpet ally clear, with 

1 fun, never ove 

its riſing to its ſetting. FG ig to eden tate 
"£6 united. ſtreams run . rd, and then 

© their direction due north, the ire 

larging by the acceſſion of many fa luhfidie 

till it arrives at a mountainous 0 country, in 

weſtward, where it falls over a 


windings, i it receives 7g Jemma, a out its on Hizey. 
and forces its way through: the lake Trans, or Der 3 
bea, Rill preſerving | its ſtream, in its native colour, 
I through t the lake. In its progreſs, in various ng 0. 1 
ten contrary direQions it arrives in een 
tion between the mountains of Beg me 
npichy till 1 it reaches, Alata, where, is | s the famous Ca»: 
taract, vulgarly called the tee ON 


. The 19 of this es the Nite, precipitat © | | 


4 With ſuch | force, reſembles: the loudeſt thunder; and. 

3 Nx Bruce obſerves, © it was a ſight ſo aſtoniſhing, ſo 
truly grand, that ages, added to the greateſt length — 
human life, would not. eradicate o or efface it from his 8 
e It ſtruck him Wb 2; 


OT of A His 8 upper kund, al er equations Ind deduc- 
tions conſidered, T determined the fartheſt ſource of the Nile to > be | 
10. 59. 10. latitude, nn aper eee to be 36. 55. 30. eaſt of he 
n. of 1 WES eber 8 TRAVELS — 
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watery arch, under which the weary e ee re- 
| pole himſelf,” He 3 any. fat under we 


1 8 bc) 


ſtream produci ing the ap dearance of 
mbows Of inconceivable beauty... "Nr 
dee diſproves this circumſtance; therefore the 
Kream muſt have changed its effect, or Mr Lobo 
vrote a falſehood; for a deep pool of irater reaches to 
Xt of the rock; 18 1 Wye etual | agitation, a and it is 


. 


About half a mile below the catarafl, the Nile'is 


'two rocks, where it runs in Aa när- 
"row channel, With impett velocity, and a loud. 


is 
— Pee 


. 1 Foy 22 1177 IE 35 1 "OE: 4 Wy : 85 = WENN: 25 5133 2 
#4 « Byt. when | rough. Craggy and Wee cateradi receive his LC 


| "mighty forde, mad that the rocks ſhould impede his former unin» J 
\. terrupted ſource, he daſhes his whitened waters up aloft, fo as to 'Y 

# obſcure the face of ki wen, and eren the carth trembles with RY 
tains roar, and again the as, foal with. 
Nqu1ili« waters in Mie . | | : 4 
Tranſlated "WM LouCAN: 
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and leſt them at fault. Even after it has x 
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e. . feet Ln fixed _ 


moſt due north, and inſtead of crofling the equator 
" Line, ; it returns to 9 deg north, within 62 miles of i I 
- ſource... It is to theſe windings and ſudden. changes 
ol direction, for thouſands. of miles, that, to. | 
" Cefar, and all its roy 1 and philoſo 


quantities of ſubſi 


: fireams, it is in ſome ſeaſons fordable ; ber 
. croſs it at all times, either by ſwimming, « or by the : id. 
of goat 1 ſkins; inflated like bladders, and by rafts jom- 
ed, or by twiſting their hands i in the tails of horſes, - 


* Hah ſwim ky over. - Here are vaſt numbers of vo- 


| mY 
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rightful cataract, of che 
" awful height of 280 feet! What it- and 
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N muſt 63: ze che een at bibalding Tk > an 
amazing maſs of waters Thrown,. with the ſound of © 
thunder, from ſueh A ftypendous height, to 2 vaſt”. 
rocky baſe below, from whence, f in foam, the daſhed 
billows rebound | to che ſkies? But the tortured Nile 

finds here no reſt, lor, after recovering for a few 1 | 
miles its placid” form, it is hurried afreſh over two 9 *Y 
other cataracts, of. vaſt height. The mountains - of 
which confins its courſe are called Dyre or Tegla, — 
runnning a great way welt. They are inhabited by 


Pagan nations, and where the all-prolikc ſan ripens in 


heir. bowels the ſeeds of gold, that powerful a Trae ö 
tive, and which the torrents waſh. down in great - 
quantities in the rainy ſeaſons. Here is plentifully = 


found the fine gold of roms called by-. the natives 5 f 
Tibbar. . ; 0 


The Nile, Aredting i its ks 8905 by ts nears. : 


| 4 due nortli and ſouth, makes a ſharp turn eaſlward, i : 
, and when ſwollen to its greateſt height, affords a de- 


_lightful proſpect in theſe dreary and inhoſpitable r re- | 
gions. In its progreſs, i it paſſes by many la 
inhabited by Arabs; and although e 


| tremely ſultry, yet theſe Arabs. are all of f fair com- 

b plexions. It rolls il along, but be 18 0 ; 
north-eaſt, it is joined by a large river; named 1 

cCazze, and flows by a large town, full of inhabitants, 1 

called Chendi, probably the 8 ſeat of the Cane 9 


daces, queens of Ethiopia, of old.. 


Vo . 
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Being afterwards Joined by the great river „aber, 1 | 


#1 


4 8 * Aftabords of the ancients, it turns airealy "1 Y 


For about 2 degrees; then Tuddenly turning weſt by 
| fouth, for more than 2 degrees, it arrives at Rorti, the 
firſt: town of the kingdom of Dongola, and winding 
along its confines, comes to Moſcho, a town and place 
of refreſhment for the caravans, when a7 'y were al- | 
| lowed to paſs from Egypt to Ethiopia. 
ke to the north-eaſt, it meets with. a cha 
mountains about the 22 deg. north latitude, 5 POM is 
the ſeventh and laſt cataract, frightfully high, al- 
though not ſo tremendous as that at Alata, already | 
mentioned. The name of the laſt cataract of any 
. conſequence, in . the 1 88 8 is named Tag 5 
Adel N N e 
Aſtter the Nile has paſſed theſs Ren n it 
enters Egypt immediately under the tropic of Cancer. 
From thence it moves majeſtically along through the 
Said or Upper Egypt, paſſes Cairo, and then Uivides 
itſelf i into two large arms, to Damietta and Roſetta; | 
but from theſe, innumerable branches go in all di- 
_reQions, to water and fructify the ſurrounding coun-· 
iy. The ſeven mouths which the ancients repre- 
| ſented,* are now no where to be ſeen ; but there are t 


LV; Theſe Coven 8 had their names 3 cities which Rood 


upon the ſeveral branches of the river, and were called in the 
| following. order from the weſtern branch, viz. the Canopic, He- 


racleotic, Bolbitic, Lebennitic, Phatnic or Pathmetic, Mende» - 
fian, Tanitic or Saitic, and the Peluſian branches; excluſive of 


Tos "TORE which were 3 ra on 128 inundation, | As 
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9 ilfe branches 1 mi ak formerly fall i into 1 
che ſea, yet theſe branches admit of ſo many others, 1 
that thirty channels are at preſent numbered which 


river itſelf, the number of canals are eſtimated at 


particularly in this, of the moderns, greatly excels 


| the large countries were but little explored, and ſo im- 


an important comparative view of the quantum of | 
human intellect, and of i its pro greſs from rudeneſs to. 
Society of London. Highly, then, is the republic of 
philoſophical [travellers) who, born to an ample for- 


tain, relinquilked all theſe jucunda oblivia "iy o 


carry their waters into the Mediterranean. From the 


eighty which receive the nouriſhing element, but then. — 
innumerable ſub diviſions carry the waters ee 1 
Egypt i into all their fields and gartlens. 1 1 

With theſe ſeveral accounts of the attempts to Y 


ſolve, as well as the ſolution itſelf of, the problem of 5 


tracing the ſource of the Nile, we have only ſhortly, 
to ſubjoin the following obſervations. It ſeems in- 
diſputably certain, then, that the ingenuity and geo- 1 
graphical knowledge, in many uſeful diſcoveries, and 


that of the ancients. The interior parts of moſt of 
perfectly known. The ardour of reſearch in modern 


times, not only brings many diſcoveries to light in 
the botanical and animal world, but we obtain alſo 


refinement, from the native of the Obey, the rudeſt of 
men, or from the Boſhmen Hottentots, to the Royal 
letters indebted to Mr Bruce, (and other enlightened, 
tune, in one of the moſt charming ſituations in Bri 
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8 hs Aer ages, the phenomenon of the 0 in- 


8 regions, encounter 1 nd 
__mtutored barbarians, and expoſed in his unwearied 
"reſearches, for ſeveral years, under the burning heats' 
of? A vertical ſun, that he might enrich: his conntry- 
men with the fruits of his laudable and ſuccefeful diſ. 
 Coveries,/i in regions quite unknown to the Romans i in | 
the zenith of their glory. FR is true, the Jeſuit miſ. . 
Jonaries in the laſt tury may ſeem to contend "I 


2 of honour in theſe diſcoveries, with Mr Bruce ; ; 


but one thing is indiſpr ably in bis favour, that no | 

traveller has diſcovered 1 more erudition, and laid be- 

wre mankind ſuch a maſs of curious and original 

© information, of which a diſcerning public will, in fu- | 

ture, feel a grateful ſenſe ; and its eee thou ugh 
ng! » e cannot FI controverted. | 
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undation of the Nile has been treated as a ſuperna- 4 
rural event ; and i in more modern. times, the philo- 5 1 
en of mankind upon this ſubject has been variable, 5 
confuſed, and imperfect. That circumſtance is now 
completely iriveſtigated, and ſatisfactorily aſcertained, 
and it is with conſiderable wonder and a we. 
| look back to the cauſes which men have aſſigned. 
Such ridiculous 'opinions as the pers 4 ca- 
Verns of Egypt being opened, and the melting of the 
mow at the mountains on: che moon in 1 were 
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1 8 ts fag s heat could; mpand 1 
the Nile over the extent of one hundred 


* 1 2 up 4 7 agus en e. 8 = oof 
the river, and ſo occaſioned the o 
with thoſe 


N der ae of tht. nitrous: foil 

it aſſumes when the ſun ps 

its: height, cauſes the Nile to ſwell 3 while others 

Nee that the water was hotter in the winter than 
the ſummer, and that's as it was din the wi. | 

imption: mw 

IO ; With theſs 

ene be opinions . conjectures of others, . 


without proof, and aſſertions without the 
foundation. The examination of the cauſe of ſuch a 
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wed up by actual experiment,* _ 
ce of the inundation. 
e of the extreme aridit: = 


tion commences, the ſun 


Capricorn, the air 
the heavier winds, | 


P r 


| thering an een ae os 5 of e 5 : | 8 
into a focus, now puts them in mg? draws. | 
them after it, in its courſe northward.” The rainy 1 
| ſeaſon commences regularly as tlie fun e the: 
Zenith of each place. In April, che rainy ſeaſon | 
, commences at e ey | for! 


3 but inthe re of May, hundreds 
of ſtreams pour themſelves i into the Nile from all 


= whirling” . as if on an axis; but when it is 5 


at the zenith, it abates its motion, loſes its 
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. With great pre N i is its river r Riled Puts the 

: ans, the « ſource of plenty, of happi „ 
of life itſelf.“ No 7 ak | OY. their v 


T cheer ide 
rain, provides for the neceſſities of animal life. The | 
| wantof water, ſo fre E 


uently and ſo diſtreſsfully 
in warm climates, is here unknown, for the 
lies vegetation with moiſture - ent, due - 
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months of the deluge, to ſupply the 
By The rich and the luxurious, who. 
never reflect on the ſources from which their | 
wants are ſupplied, 


s of the ro. 
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efor this gift of nature even induces the mo» 
' hers ta bring their children, on the appearance of 
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ee e e bee eee eee dread the” 
Frelling flood, waſhing away his manured ſoil in he 
1 ſeaſon; or, 'when the 
man promiſe him an abundant 
dem carries in its boſom the fil i ppointmentzs 
hols ——— eee 10 
75 Pg one e flood. . Stin over head. 5 1 "2 
3 ; The mingled. tempeſt weaves its gloom, pale in 1 1 
: The deluge deepens; till the fields around 5 153 = 1 | 
Lie ſunk and flatted in the ſordid wave. wm bags f he . = 
Sudden the ditches ſwell, the meadows deim : 3 
Red, from the hills, innumerable ſtreams bo "9 585 
Tumultuous roar z and high above its banks . 
The river lift ; before whoſe ruſhing ties. 
Herds, flocks, and harveſts, cottages and PR T” _—_ - 
Roll mingled down; all that the winds had bee, 5 
In one wild moment ruin'd; the big hopes 1 4 


And well-carn'd treaſures of the painful ear. 
Fled to ſome eminence, the buſbandmag . Flt — 
Helpleſs beholds the miſerable wreck _ 'E 1 
Driving along; his drowning ox at once c „ 
Deſcending, with his labours ſcatter d round. I 
| He ſees; and inſtant ofer his ſhivering e 1 
Comes winter unprovided, and a train ng re F 
| Ofclamant chidren dear i ng 
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now which the ancients had. ka as it 
-A evident that the nilo ter which is NO\ m ade 
uſe of publicly: is the ſame with that erected * „„ 
© linh Omar; which i is ſituated > a. 
1 iſland of the Nile, near Cairo, the Ae ene „ # 
to be, in our day, 18 * 
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it has riſen 6 e Government begins — | 
take notice of its daily. ; and when it arrives 
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given abundance.” - Should it 
that height, and reach to 18 N pe 1 
abundant n is the conſequence, and they are elated 

che news; but ſhould the Nile riſe much higher, oy 
their j joy is generally converted into- mourning, for 
- then it remains ſo long upon the g. that their 
harveſt is ses er Mien aka 
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5 Thi s nilometer is a an ofta 
- marble; and is divided into 20 5 OE 22 che oath © The t two 
lowermoſt are not divided, on account of the fludge; but each of che 


reſt is divided into 24 parts, called bios. The whole 
| ef the nilometer i 18 36 feet 9 in 
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1 eyes W Bis can view with rapture the flowers, the 


1 trees that cover the 
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animals never ſeem: to tie 


ks . to corifider them with attention. 
confound the faireſt f flowers with the common 
herbage of the field; they trample on the moſt 
i H62urifol of tie tribe, and are perſect e 
Sf this ornament of the earth: Whereas, man, 
amidſt che crowd of objects and riches that furrbund 

him, diſtinguilhes and purſues the various ſpecies er 


= their reſpective claſſes with pleaſing emotions E 
For the preateſt] part 


5 complaceney and delight. 


as much diſtinguilhe | 


re when they behold thew,. v7 
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them not only regale our view with the beauty and N 
arangement of their colours; but gently eli ght our 
ſmell with an excel perfume ; and when they have 

gratified all our ſenſes with an innocent fatisfaction, 
the mind ſtill diſcloſes wonders in them, which raviſm 
and charm all its faculties with inexpreſſible delight. 

No this we may add theſe proſpects afl nature. 

- eſpecially, where the hand of cultivation 
and arranged i its ſweets ag ih RY 
hetic influence on the mind.? 1 
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1 Sn is a 8 n of all travellers and 
© phyſiologilts, who-have wrote on the pr 

cis celebrated country, that che e eee 
diverſity of animals in ie bear a ſmall pro- 
Portion to thoſe of the adjacent countries. Abyflinia, 
Arabia Felix, Syria, and other ſurrounding nations, 
preſent a vaſt variety of beaſts, both ſavage and do- 
meſticated, altogether unknown to the inhabitants of „ 
Eg 1 85 i There the lion, the I of che foreſts, 
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. . #1 Thoſe of Sur e her 8 with. to OPEN much au- 
A thors as. treat upon the vegetable produc of Egypt, and 
the ſurrounding countries, .in a more ſyſtematic and enlarged 
manner, we refer to the following works :—The Travels o 
I The venot, Bruce, Neiburh, Shaw, and Pococke; Linnerus, 
1 Buffon, Flora Arabica, Ruſſel" D Ae Encyclopedia Britannica, 
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hyrnas. In my return, fays Mr 888 e H 85 - 3 f 
defart,” che whole country: —_ We vet with bones e | 
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| kw 2 00 d p Pedples ariſes that mg dec 
= e, in which he "fir palſes "all the ret of his 
in other countrie his fize a : 
| „While in Pay can b 
day, and ſeems to 
ae en 
| Waka, Aa goat, A kid, anda" HB: all * in 
ugh he was faſting, I found them in the ell 
alive and unhurt. But cating the experiment 
dne night, he de voured a young af, 4 gat, and a 
fox, all before 1 miorni ww ſo as t to leavs Ban bur 
Ons eireutmſtanee is very rem T7 
of this unt meable anit | at is, His nid 
t to: attack r ne boar, can be prerallet 
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of animals greatly re- 
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preſent, themſelves ; 


* * 


nur thers, and derived their / moſt fubſtantial 
and permanent glory from their 
tention to promote the beſt intereſts of their 
there numberleſs animals, acknowledging the ſove<! 
| _ reign of man, claimed his protection, and ſhareck 
in his benignity and regard. And to ſuch 4 leng ik 
did the Egyptians carry this principle ef humanity, 
that they accounted it impious to deprive almoſt any 
animal of life; Sacred writ tells us, that every;bird 
and beaſt have been tamed of man; and it is certain 
that gentleneſs of manners and elemency in p 
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have wonderful influence over the moſt ferocious 
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tempers, both of man and of beaſts. | 
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. His FHmmetry, firength, bf 
gratitude, juſtly. entitle him to this N 
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at this noble animal was highly | eſteemed * in 


us * > 


is 


f bene from the remoteſt times, all antiquity afſu ures 
Seſoſtris, and other warlike princes, the ſtrengtl 0 

bs MF 4.3 armies conſiſted in .cavalry, - made, by 
their admirable diſcipline, a powerful impreſſion; 
on all the neighbouring « countries. Hence, when the 
Ir aelites were reproved for their implicit confi dence 
in their Egyptian. allies, thus runs the facred remon- 

; are men, not it 
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ee are — — not © ſpirit 3 37 ; which p proves; at leaſt, 
in what high eſteem the horſes of gypt we d 
in ancient A Ss 225 SF ns 
1 8 According to che eviſh hiſtory, it was in, 8 
kat Solomon purchaſed the chief of his horſes, the 
Prodigious number of which amounted. to about forty. 
_ thouſand, and are ſaid to Have coſt each one hundred 
and fifty ſhekels of ſilver. Neiburh, who travelled, 
i Arabia, ſays, that the moſt eſteemed horſes among 
that people, which are denominated the lochlani, de 
rive their origin from thoſe chat were in . do- 
mon'e e ſtuds. 7 Theſe famed rabian 5 


"4 The kocklani Lars teerped for riding h: They re 


highly eſteemed, and. conſequently very. dear. They are faid to 
how uncommon courage againſt an enemy. Iris evenaſſerted; that 


1 when a horſe of this race finds himſelf wounded, and unable to bear 


kie rider much longer, he retires from the fray, and conveys him to 
à place of ſecurity. If the rider falls upon the ground, his horſe 
5 remains beſide bim, and neighs till aſſiſtance i is brought. 'Fhe 


3 pl. kochlani are neither large nor handſome, but amazingly ſwift : 


It is not for their figure, but for their velocity and other road : 
| qualities, that the Arabians eſteem them — They have no tables = 
- of genealogy to. prove their deſcent ; ; yet they are ſure of their 

legititnacy ; for a mare is ne ver covered, unleſs/in the preſence of | 

5 witneſfes, who muſt be Arabians. This people de not always 
indeed, ſtick at p perjury; but, i ina cafe of ſuch ſerious importafice;, ak 

they. ard careful to deal conſeientiouſſy. There is no inſtance af 

Falſe teſtimony given in reſpect to the deſcent. of a horſe. Every, 

Arabian is perſuaded. that himſelf and his whole family would be 

1 | rained, if he ſhould 1 prevaricate in giving his oath in an affair of | 

1 «as RR” "The Arab ars wake us ſcruple of * theds . 


deri en, PT of b the f un properties. 0 | 
= thoſe at preſent reared: throughout that country. 
Like the proprietors of the tochlani breed, the E grp. 
tians are tenacious of their 1 mares, and will not ſell 
em, but at a moſt extravagant price z and as they 
are not devoted to the plough, the team, or other 
laborious duties of huſbandry! as in other countries, 
their bodies and limbs have acquired the moſt beauti- 
ful ſymmetry and proportion. Maillet erroneouſſy 
ſtates them as being deſtitute of the ſpirit and bottom 
either of the Arabian, Turkiſh, or Perſian horſes; 3 
but both Shaw, Pococke, and other ſubſequent travel. 
lers, have controverted this opinion. Pococke, indeed, | Y 
relates, that they can walk and gallop well, but can: 1 
not amble or trot; but Shaw obſerves, that to do: | 
either is termed very impolite, wa: an e and 
: vulgar Pate. : 

The latter obſerves, whole his ente horſes, ben 
for ſize and beauty, (the leaſt of them being not „ 
chan 16 hands high) have de a the Weine 


\kochlani Nallions like other horſes; but are e very unwilling to part 
| Wich their mares for money. ' When not in condition to ſupport | 
them, they diſpoſe of them to others on the terms of having 4 
ſhare | in the foals, or of being able to recover them after a certain 
time. The Engliſh, however, ſometimes purchaſe theſe horſes, 
at the price of 800 or 1000 crowns each. An Engliſh merchant 
was effcred, at Bengal, twice the purchaſe money for one of 7 
theſe horſes, but he ſent him to Eng and, where he 3 be 1 . 
would draw four | times the original PIES W 
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. all nnn ale of Auen vidiry exquiſivel; ſhaped, 
and reſembling that of fan antelope. As this character 
is not eſteemed by every one correct, Sonnini ſays} | 
that if the Arabian horſes are the firſt in the world, 
thoſke-of Egypt may claim the ſecond rank. As they 
eier in ſome eſſential points from thoſe of the ſur- 
e bens they properly. conſtitute A enen 
race. Their appearance is more elegant than thoſ 
6f — but are not capable of performing ſo long 
Journi nies. Az chey are in the hands of the Mamlouks 
and tart men of the country, (at leaſt have been) 
"tend to 


their want of exerciſe and; other privations, 
diminiſu their ability ſor exertion. But as they are 
more delicate, they are hkewiſe more elegant ; and 
though the Arabianhorſe poſſeſſes, in an eminent de- 
gree, ine xhauſti rength, prodigious ſpeed, and 
e temperance, qualities moſt uſeful te 


wan; yet the Egyptian horſe has che fame quali- i 


ties, but in an inferior degree. He compenſates for 
theſe deficiencies by his own appropriate attractions 
a majeſtic ature, the head finely proportioned, of 
bin of fire, wide noftrils, à fine forchand, the crup- 


9 e 


Per round and plump, legs lender and tendinous, a 


tight. and dure ſtep, proud and noble Attitudes, and, 
m ſhort, an admirable proportion between all his 
Parts. 80 that, if t Arabian horſe renders more 
eſſential fervices, the Egyptian willbe more gratifying 
0 the vanity” of his o owner. TT) 
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ever, excluſive of theſe reaſons, the dog Was an 
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ar remove to a e ih 1 aferys, dd which | ing 


true charaderiſtic of the watchfulneſs of that. f 


5 animal, excited their gratitude ſo as to conf e 0 
this quadruped under the name of Anubis. . e 


is 


"eſteemed i in Egypt for its ſagacity, faithfulneſs, 0 . 


Ys other excellent qualities, beſide extirpating the country 
of ravenous animals, which properly rendered it the 
companion and aſſociate of man. Pythagoras, like- 


wile, aff ter he returned to Greece from travelli ing in 


| Egypt, founded a new oe: and one e of: the SME 
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8 5 and y upon the. Fart oe any of f his cis, 


they held a dog to the mouth of the dying man to 
receive his departing ſpirit, under the idea that there 
was no animal could perpetuate the virtues he poſ- 
| eſſed better than that quas ruped. Such an idea was, 
o doubt, received in Egypt, and perhaps improved 
upon by this Grecian, which proves the high eſteem 
in which this animal was anciently held.. 1 0 

The opinions of the inhabitants of, PH 3 

experienced, 1 owever, Aa great his 
inal, Dogs are now as 1 ee as fea 
were reals eſteemed. - The cauſe of this revolu - 
tion in reſpect to an animal that renders them daily. 
ſervice. 1s unaccountable. In all times, and among 
all civilized. nations, dogs have, in a manner, de- 


1ans amid the, dsf Alien the Garages 7 he 
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an more ridiculous, the mahometans of Egypt alone,: 

hor this race of animals. * Uncleanneſs i is made the- 


pretext wy the cruelty they exerciſe towards them; 
only refuſe them admittance into their 
houſes, but even will not touch them „though they | 
ſuffer them to be the guardians of their houſes, and 
f their property. An idea may be: 


as they not 


the prote rs! 
formed 2” Fehn deteſtation this animal is held in 
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| eder cee. is ſurprizing |; 
| ith. canine madneſs, calle 
the bydrophobia;, ſo dreadful to man and other ant 
; „Neither Syria nor 85 pt has- F experienced 1 
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: dead Their v veneration for the eat ariſes from eh 
: prophet's attachment to this | | 


. rden bur e be Wars. Heap with zeolite deck . 
The cat is a favourite inmate in all the principal 
bouſes in Egypt, and, like the lap-· dog of the fine — 
m Britain, is indulged in all the floth and eff 
mndelenes of its maſter. The ancient Egyptians wor- 
5 ſhipped this animal for the good purpoſes which it 
ſerved, but! it is now held in eftimation becauſe their 


# eee properly 


ar from FOR ages is, therefore, viewed by 
habitants of Egypt as a ſacred a 
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it. The eat, indeed, is a proper 


: charaQteriſtic of the diſpoſition of 'the inhabitants of 


Egypt. The dog, though faithful, docile, and poſſeſſed 


of many amiable qualities which render it a fit aſſo- 
ate for man, is deſpiſed in that country; but 


the cat is a fawning creature, and though treated 


CT with kindnel#; Attention, and reſpect, yet, if the foot 


or ear is pinched, even by aceident, the animal bites 


and ſcratches from revenge; whereas, the dog, when 
beat, even to ae xf will immediately after, lick 


the hand of his | 


The cat being thus eſteemed, 
Flembles a nation of flaves and 
e andy Aa RATON" = men, _—_ have no TIRE for 
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0 "Much bas been written, 1 many fabulous Abri 
juvented and related about this animal. Veneratedi in 
ancient Egypt, owing to the valuable qualities it Poſſeſ. 
"ed of killing thoſe rapacious inſeQs and reptiles, and 
"the eggs and young ones of noxious animals, which 
infeſted. the country in thoſe times, it is now little 
known Proſper Alpinus, indeed, relates that he 
f ey in a domeſtie ſtate, but theſe mig ht ht be 
kept rather for curioſity than uſe, for the alten 
' themſelves are, in gener ra * ignorant of the nature of 
this animal; and though they know it by its. name, 
yet they are unacquainted with the ſervices it ren- 
dered to their progenitors. The ichneumon i is now 
viewed in point of utility t m Egypt, in in the ſame man- 
ner as we conſider a fox or A weaſel, which, though. 
-they deſtroy reptiles, rats, Ke. vet their devaſtation 
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fhaped mowed like a boos particularly in tl 1e | 
the noſe reſembles that of a hog, ith which i it turns: 
up the ſoil; the legs are black and ſhort like a weaſel, 


and its body is covered with a rough coat of hai 


ef a yellow and aſh: colour, and ſpotted with white.” | 
The ichneumon cannot endure the leaſt guſt of wind. 
and when it blows, he couches his head below his- 
belly, like a hedge hog; and, i in caſe of attack, in this 
| man, by any animal, will briſtle up its hair, couch 
upon the ground, an and leap againſt i its antagoniſt like 
2 bull. dog. 'This animal, though: ſmall, poſſeſſes a 
great Portion of ſtrength. It will defend itſelf with 
much dexterity againſt ſeveral dogs, and will kill a 
cat almoſt immediately. To defend itſelf againſt 
the Ring | of flies or-other troubleſome inſects, it rolls 
in the mud, or tumbles in the duſt, and when they 
become very violent, it plunges into the water. 
Very ſimilar in its habits to weaſels and polecats, . 
che ichneumon feeds upon all ſmall. animals and in- 
ſecs, ſuch as rats, lizards, ſerpents, different kinds 5 
of birds, camelis, ſnails, &c. and all kinds of eggs. 
Its peculiar inſtinct in hunting for the latter is of 
fingular ſervice in Egypt, in deſtroying the eggs of 
the crocodile, which effectually prevents the increaſe, 
. of that voracious and deſtructiye creature. | Even the 
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_ timately- Acquainted” with his 


Pur The deſeription of ; 
- xubil it is highly poetical, is ft 
nue his ſtrength is in hi. kin 2 
5 _ navel of his belly. OT | 
were nes Ss aaa eee , and; 
from the terror they inſpired in Egypt, were con- 
upon . of which ain 40 v relaier0 hisfub 
; IQ much the topic of ancient. rar. ae, 55 5 51 +: 13 A 2 
: the name of a horſe, to which-it kava not 50 ae ai . 
| tentreſamblance, : When it dars, indeed, after being 
| wounded, the ſound js ſomethin like pcs noile:— - 
between the low ef an ox and the neighing of 


| - horſe, The body of this animal is ſomething like 2 
| bull, but i is more than twice its ſize z- the legs are 


3 e that ee cas little above 12 inches from the 


eſe teeth = eftectiied more 
rn ehe | through | 


found to be 27 inches ay 
ſmall, but it has ſo wide a mouth, ie they can bite 
| a man in two. It has large open noſtrils, and an ups 
per 800 like that of a lion, on which grows 4 briſtly 
beard. The ſkin is ſo cloſe and compact, that it was 
pen apainſt- the ſpears and darts of the aneients, 
though thrown with the mo vigorous Arm; and 
ſome parts of the body cannot be pierced even by * 
muſket-ball; therefore, it is generally ſhot in'the fore- 
head, where it is moſt vulnerable. He Has little hate 
on his body, and is withal, except in its _ and rim 9 
ſomething like an elephat. 8 
The hippopotamus would be a moſt formidable 
nemy to man, and indeed to every otber animal, was 
it not ſo timid and unwieldy. Haſelquiſt ſays, that 
the ſkin is a load for a camel, and His bulk is fs 
great,” that 12 oxen are only ſufficient to drag him 
along when dead. Though he is now ſeldom to be 
ſeen below the cataracts, yet, when he makes his Hh -- 
roads. in Egypt, he will deſtroy nearly an entire field 05 
of corn, clover, ſugar e: _ or whatever field he 
comes into, in one night. "Both Vaillant and Spar- 
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Egypt oe wth . bird, chi F 8 
nity of Cairo. Its. modern name, by Europeans, * - 
Poule de. Faraone, the hen or bird of Parsenn tt 
à vulture of the. leſſer d, not Cx reding the; ſeg = 


- our; COMMON+CFOV', or lock, though, from the ere 


ppears conſiderably larger; In Egy pt. 


feathers. are black and White e and ly expreſſed by. its 3 
name. The Pot « of the beak of this bird is black, _ 
very ſharp and. ſtrong,. for about. three quarters; CH an | : 
inch, and is then covered by a yellow, fleſhy mem 1 
brane; it has, Ag en. delete and AH ee 5 
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being derived from Reliem, female. loves, or attachment, from al 
origin Which it cannot have in men. The male Rachamach is not © 
mentioned by the ancients for any particular quality; and they in- 
yented the fooliſh unphiloſophical !able, that there was no male of 
chat ſpecies of: bird, b but that the fernale conceives, like the Tbeſſa- | 
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| ftrich. An inhabitant of the moſt barren. 
= the world, it ſeems to. 


t the link between them. Its rel dence i in Egypt! is 
n thoſe deſarts ſouth-weſt ©: Alexandria, and i its 
conſiſts of al moſt every ſubſtance it meats vi 
whether of iron, ſtone, wood, bones, leather, 5 
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| Thoſe oftrieb hunters, ow they * rocured 5 
et, do not apply him to ſupply wein ect © 
f ies Cn: only for the profit mere derive from him. 
= The egge indeed, they feed on, or ſell them, but 
_— the bird itſelf they never do. h J lata is fold as a 
_— _ luxury in cooking, to gorge the, palates of the rich. 
| and the feathers to ornament the head · dreſs of. we 
E 74 lady, and to improve the martias, app earance of the 
Y Aa e , 
Buffon relates chat ay: alles: 4 in ee 1 
Grids which, at a diſtance, reſemble troops. of ca- 
valry, and as ſuch have alarmed many earay ms. 
It has been related that this bird leaves its eggs tobe 
hatched by the heat of che ſun, but that is an error, 
for though ſhe neglects them during the days becauſe 
the fun makes the ſand ſo hot that it is unneceſſar 
yet at night the male and female oſtrich perform that 
office by turas. The old ones are extremely affec- 
tidnate to their young, and it is dangerous to meet 
wem after they have loſt any of the dut it has 
43 3 been obſerved, that the oftrich will forſake her egg 
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that 15 oily.” FFF . . 15 5 , 
The Ware flam at dete by + oa wo W- 
dour of his plumage, is ſeen upon the lakes, and fre ; 
quently upon the Nile.—-Plovers are ih confi derable- | 
umbers on both banks of the river, at and; during the Y 

ſereaming noiſe 18 equently 3 


. 
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F r 


night, their ſurill and 


5 accompanied 5 the barking of dogs, at Cairo, on | 
the Teaſt noiſe, 1 


* * 
"©. 


2 


ey 


ey are called, in Egypt, domint-- 
Ar, in  Eonifequence. of their variegated plumage- = 
earl: ing a feſemblance to the dreſs of that order GE 
monk. The Sparrow, i in Egypt, i is the ſame as with- 
tes, but in in n great er numbers; has the ſame familiarity,. 
aud is equally dom En BiteS py he common,. creſtedy.. YN 
And fea-tark, art ſeen every. year in great numbers i Th A 
Exypt 3 75 Fig 7 — 18 equally abundant; kkewiſe * 
7 Woodpe . cker,, the Woodcock, the 
hips,” oba, Besteater, the "Hoopoe © or. Dung 
bird, the Duck and Teal, the Affi rican. red. Partridge, 
Witt. a V. Tic fey of: other fmal 1 birds, are "the regular 
Anndal viſitants of Egypt, and come from the neigh- | Y 
| bouring onffitetes in queſt of : a Greater abundlance ar 11 4 4 
bod, or. flöm the he northern r Teglons "Or. Europe, 1 . "0 


* 


each 6f a moe Seal air and warmer climate - "I 
LD ES Sg 19, TITLED ES © $7 is 9 
5 "Kaz , ns ; 
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ofe Birds, rede, are ere of * gen, 


e 


| 3 Z ” the. wren, the turtle · dove, the blackbird and 
ruſh, Sen of the finch, 1 the 1 and the 


; ee the yg theſe birds « afſetnble eee in 
 » flocks-at the approach of night. When thus collect 
| eds, they ſkim for ſome time along the ſurface of the 
3 . Water, and then ſettle on the banks of the river to 
\ ſpend the night. - Theſe affociations cannot ariſe from 
= 2 principle of defence, for they could not awe even 
, . bY: Weit leaſtz dangerous enemy, but muſt be the effect of 
= focial. inſtinct.— The nightingale, that enchanting 
=_ _ fongſter. of the groves in Europe, exhibits none of 
thoſo charming modulations of voice in that country. 
| His oe only conſiſts of that ſoft, Kind: of rat- 
Ying i in the throat, which ſucceeds their ſeaſon of 0 
ing. In Syria, however, his voice is exerted to Its 
Ss. utmoſt pitch of ſweetneſs and melody. There are 
| BR S O ſpecies of the turtle- dove, dne a bird of paſſage, 
wie other a conſtant reſider in Egypt. The: latter js 
never killed by the inhabitants, which i is ſaid to be. . | 
3 wing to a principle of humanity, and a regard Er 
1 5 | hoſpitality, that the Arabs have communicated to the - 
1 people. This bird, therefore, thou gh living i in all the 
peace and familiarity, with which the pigeons of Eu- 
. be: rope are accuſtomed, is. viewed by the natives as un- 
Y 2 canſequently | never touched by them. They 
5 bud, therefore, in the cities and in the groves, Sith - 

he — of being unmoleſted. 


rice © lie the rice hen, is ks . 7 living 6s 
nament of the temples 1 pales of the ancient Ro- 


ſkirt the lakes and banks. of the: Nile. 15 
=. moſt beautiful glofly, blue age, e eee bill 
1 feet . There is likewiſe aſpecies of the cuckoo met 
with in chat country, called by Buffon the houhou of 
Egypt. It has all the habits and the form of the 
| euckoo, except the following; it attends to ĩts own 
olfspring, which that bird leaves to the management 

| Cf ſtrangers; the houhous Hkewiſe live i in pairs. 

; But among the greateſt. variety of the winged 
1 which viſit that conntry, the quail, that remarkable 
bird of ancient times, is the moſt numerous. When 

dhe inundation i is at its height, which is in Septembe! 

| the quails migrate to the coaſt of Egypt, and alight 
upon the ſandy f ſhores in unacccuntable I 
Being a weighty bird, they are fo exhauſted when - 
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heir reſpec 


Idmenee, in Egypt, upwards of 2000, 
| mentions it to Rave t taken place 
tes it 0 


＋ Y 


ie. invention as having been ow! 
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ivia, the mother of Tiberius Cæſar.“ This mode 
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. under zwe, Uke che bine 
mid to be an enemy to the 


the fiſh given by the ancients - % 


F * ON” and 2 e the pi 
„that fiſh it is e omen and feeds on other f 
F common in the 


3 


1 & Arty 


/ Nite about eight inches 


s its dame. bY 


1 
{i 


c 4 . | blackiſh er, wen ae pots; a and its en is 


=_ 1 wor! Kiſh” of 1 Nile, of the ſame genus n 
= the ſchall, is 3 and. k be! TP c 5 neither 


5 Ad ve 8 
. water; like the eel, alſo, i it 1292 oötfl Ca ity 
ſkin, —There is à ſpecies of perch, called Keſchere, 
Which is one of the beſt and largeſt fiſhes of the Nile, 

and has been known to weigh three hundred pounds. 
5 at is eatreme 9 ee and ee ee bane ove 


% 
© 


— — a reankune —— —ö . 


, Re eck i che nome ee, where tlie ele obi 
food v was ſtrickly prohibited, and is enn che latos 
"Re * et common in che Nile, and l 5. 
Schall, but is a ole! See 
3 is one of thoſe . of the Nie, of "a 


ts” called . „ 


ge ne er he MEER. af” its ca 
and he teeth cloſe ſet and ſtarp. Their fieſh f is ſoft. 


* 


me, and accounted very indifferent eating. 

varies from à foot to fix feet in length, 
an nes of its growin, g ſometimesꝰ to a large 
dine is denominated, in the Said, an ox. . A ſpecies 
barbel is found throughout the Nile, whith is 
called Benni, and which is found to vary much in 
ſize. It is covered over with a Mt of beautiful 


 filvery ſcales, the luſtre of Which is 15 great, that it 


is probable to be the Lepidotos, IEF which was 


Id ſacred in ancient times. . Tliere are others in 
che eee but les remarkable er on account of 


- US . THE FIS BS IN HR LAZ VVV 
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aw at to be numerous, and i in ancient times made. 
Aa in their commerce with th 
Vor. I 1 B b 


1 Nr 22 — of fiſhes were caught, 


and in ſuch quantities that the hands employed i in 


ADE" e were unable 5 Mb them. | 3 fiſhes 


wake Bur in en Ke L Mcozald;. it ho DOE. 4. 
miniſhed ſo much, and at preſent 1200 boats are re- 
| lated to be conſtantly employed. The other lakes, 
and the canals profeeding. from them, abound more 
or leſs With variety of fiſh&, but among the different 


ſh, the Queeag®, the Gemal, a 


1 pecies of the Sourd, che Sole, the Gold Fiſh, and | 


the Bolti, are the beſt and moſt numerous. The 
quality of the water in the lakes is ſaid 40 ren 
_—_ nog e and well flavoured. | 


TE FISHES | IN THE Agon SEAS. 1 


Among the conſiderable variety;/ of | fiſhes which. 
abound in the Red Sea and Mediterranean, thoſe = 


which are caught in greateſt numbers upon the couſt, 


at the mouth of the Nile, is the Bourri, a ſpecies of 


mullet, the fleſh of which is firm and very palatable. 


and dried in the ſun, and is fold in conſiderable 


| quantities to the people of Egypt. The ſize of this 
fiſh is about ten inches long. Another fiſh, nearly 
as well known as the mullet, is a ſpecies of the ſprat, 

1 85 called the Sardine, abounds in the Mediterranean 
a. It is covered with large ſcales of an azure blue 


i 


. 
2 
2 
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The female 2 this fiſh yields a ſpawn, which 1 is ſalted | 


adore, and. 68 a Sven, le below, This «Aſh tis. _ 
l ves ay d ee, i contains ͤ⸗ ä 


r e ind wn W * bad , Af fk h 


of a ſimilar ſpecies, alſo, & 


| ſhoals.-—The ray fiſh, called the Sea - eagle, a Wy 
gag, the Tunny, the pointed fiſh, which is called the 


Gar-Fifh, and the Baſſe, are caught, likewiſe, upon. 


the coaſt. Pie latter occupied a diſtinguiſhed place | 


on the tables of the Romans, to wich they ga ve the 


name of Lupus, in conſequence of its voraeity 1 | 
Along the coaſt of Egypt, as far as Aleppo, ſturgeon: , A 
and cod fiſh abound, for which we refer the naturaliſt 5 


to the works of Dr Ruſſel upon that ſubject. 


. Forſkall, in travelling along the coaſt of Arabia 
by the Red Sea, diſcovered ſuch a variety of fiſhes 
between Suez and 12 that about a hundred new 
e numbered, only a few of which could 
now genera. A field for ie 

t remains, therefore, yet | 


tO be euere 0 2 
mullet, ſca N 
covered by him; 


gt noi ſpecter” of cod, mackarel, 


* 


articular genus. Flying fiſhes abound 


to claſs it as a 


| in the Red Sea. Mr Bruce relates having caught! A. 
number of fiſh, reſembling our ſalmon, that were ex- 


* 


eellent; alla a beautiful kind, but unknown, which, 


5 and perch, hitherto. unknown, were diſ- 
um; but the moſt remarkable fiſh was 2 
torpedo, ſo. particularly formed, that he was induced 
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rieties, however, of exc ing thoſe of 

the yu and are at 

_ preſent unknown, induce us to hope that this defide= _ 
ratum of natural ſoon ſupplied. - It 

is o ſerved” by Mr- Shaw, that the Red Sea, when =. > 

calm, diſcovers, in ſome places, ſuch a diverſity « of ma-„ 

rine vegetables, that they reſemble a foreſt under = 


which a variety of fiſhes | are ſeen te 
variety 


ſtar fiſhes, * 


* 


t uncommon and beau- 
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Defeription if the avinds in 2. bt, _ their Danſe 
Hol winds of the deſart, and their conſequences. Ten- 
| Gency of the bot winds to produce di di ;feaſes.——The plagues 
1 ts cauſes ; 5 ; how to prevent. 13 its. cure; and the effec? 

_ of the auinds upon itil Jew of the di diſeaſes, incident ” 
peculiar 1 to Egypt. CR ie 3 a 
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Fes en bade — uſe of m me 
yations- is, to aſcertain, with preciſion, the ſtate of 
the climate and vegetation: : But as it is impoſſible 
that the minutes of obſervations made in one year can 
elucidate that ſubject, but only ſrom a com 


8 


un ar I FY 


te pariſon of 
theſe minutes for ſeveral years together, it is there. : 5 
. da ee in our e to N a aer nn 1 = 


| F run WINDS IN Gyr. „ 


The oh 1 winds ate thoſe ich Shes : 
From ahen north, and ſouth... They ſeldom, if ever, 
come from the eaſt and weſt; yet they ſometimes blow _ 
from the intermediate points of the compaſs. The 
northerly winds, which continue nine months of. the 

Fear, begin to blow in May, ſome time before the i in- 

undation commences, and remain ſtationary in chat 

direction till November. During the three ſucceed- 
pe months, which anſwer to our winter, ,, 

; Db 4 


* 


3 5 * 


3 ne er FER mah Me to | Solent, ate e 


the cauſe 1 thoſe ſogs and cold winds which ariſe in 


been called the Eteſian, from the Greek word ſigni- 

- 7 kying Fear, becauſe. it recurred” periodically, and 
A has been applied ſo by the ancients, when the winds 
1 were even in a different direction. This wind anf wers 
. a variety of purpoſes in Egypt. Nature deſigned it 
not only as a refreſhing breeze, to make the heats of 
5 ſummer ſupportable, and to diſtil the humidity. of 
the Mediterranean, in nightly dews, upon the parck- 
ed earth; but to anſwer Amore valuable and effectual 
Purpoſe, viz. that of carrying thoſe? exhalations, in im- 
menſe clouds, to the regions of Abyſſinia, to. be dif- 
fuſed in copious rains at the ſeaſon of the inundation. 
By its breeze, the ſailor is enabled to ſail againſt the 
current of che river, which ſometimes is peculiarly 


aſcend ene, and in ſuch profuſion, hat rain 


95 We obſerved a number of thin white clouds ei! 4 oY 
rte of the e © Slide were immenſely high. It 
was evident they came from the mountains of Abyſſinia, where 
5 having diſcharged their weigbt of rain, and being preſſed by 


4 1 | the lower current of heavier air from the northward, they had 


mounted te poſſeſs the vacuum, and returned to reſtore the equili- 
"briom to the northward; whence they were to come back, Naded 
wich vapour from mount Taurus, to occafion the overflowing of 
te Nile, ug Marin e n e rugged mountains of 


1 we n 1 1. 35 een * | 


"this ſeaſon fem! theſe quarters. The north wind has 


rapid. In the three months of ſummer, theſe clouds 


; in rect oppeſition to the 


, 


> might be expected from them. Sometin = 
_ preſſure. of theſe clouds in the amel is great, 0 Y 
Lower Egypt receives a kind of drizzling rain, Which 


is more copious, as it is in the neighbourhood of the 


ſeas” Upper Egypt enje 5 


8 A little wn theſe. d wa 


but none in the winter faſonr0t75f 2 3 46h 5: J 
Wenn» . 1 1 — 7 . 1 3 
the dread of every animated being, is happily ſeldom 
5 experienced. From that direction it, however, blows, 5 8 ; 

for the ſpace of three months, but ſo frequently. from | J 
- its dangerous qualities 
pleaſing iltufion of hope. 
The wind in this direction iscalled Merify by the'na- 


ſouth wind, which brings 1 pe 


ſouth-eaſt and ſouth-weſt, tha 
are greatly leſſened by 


erer and prevails between the months of Februar 


and May. When theſe winds prevail, little vegetal 
tion ſucceeds; for the nightly dews which uſually re- 


pair the exhalations of the day, and ſupply the tender 
plants with moiſture, no longer continue. Proceed- 
ing fre m the deſarts of Africa and Arabia, they afford 
not a drop of water where with vapour can be ae 
The greateſt ſtorms ariſe when the wing 
4 points from the ſouth, either eaſt or weſt../ . J 


1 


The periodical return of theſe winds preſent 4 re- 2 L 


N galarty ſo worthy of attention, that the following 


ſketch may preſent their general phenomena.” | "Am > IF 
8 bout the time the ſun approaches the tropic of Can- 7 I 
cer, Which is in May, the winds from ad. ſouth _—y 5 


and generally blow from the oppoſite 
June, July, and Auguſt, the 3 21 
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. that at the as: There a are, ee Wir ? 
ſubſtances on the ſurface of the earth, which receive 
leſs impreſſion from the ſun. than others. Loamy 
foils, or ſandy deſarts, receive from the ſun more heat 
than woods or cultivated lands, and water receives 
leſs than either. Theſe variations, , along with others, 
_ keep the air, a in a perpetual n of fluctu- 
ation. 

Hence, a ien 0 of the EY of PR Dio) 
* winds is eaſy. Thoſe winds that are e 0 - 
i, Eg7pt we think may beyeonc uded upon with the 
fame facility. The north wind e nine 
months out of twelve, muſt be owing to the rarefaction 
of air in the i interior of Africa. During the time the 
un paſſes the tropics, the exceſſive heat in Africa is 
| fuch, that the rarefied air riſes, and that of the cold 
air of the Mediterranean and of Europe having no ſup- | 
port, diffuſes itſelf to the ſouth, and a general current 


is eſtabliſhed. Thus the current of air becomes 


Rronger in winter than in ſummer, owing to the 


proportion of cold then exiſting in the north, 


and owing to the little influence the ſun has there at 
that ſeaſon. Thus, alſo, in July and Auguſt. the winds. 
are moderate and calm, becauſe the whole hemiſphere 
experiences nearly an equal portion of heat, even to 
the poles. Upon this principle i is that wind, called 
| the land-breeze, created. By the influence of the 
x = 12k rarefying the air upon land, dae wind from the 


an From hs. Fee 3 kinks ante the 25 
upon land, does the breeze begin at ſunſet from the 
land, and continue till morning. 

The uniformity of eaſterly and e wud 5, at 
_ eertain ſeaſons, mult ariſe from the ſame cauſe. In 
June, when the ſun approaches as far as che parallel 
of Syene, that cauſes the north - we wind to prevail, 
and occaſions a conſtant and regular wind behind 
Mount Atlas. At the time of the equinoxes, the 
eaſterly winds, no doubt, originate from a ſimilar 
cauſe; but in order to diſeover this accurately, * 
would be neceſſary to have a table of thoſe winds that 


prevail in other parts of che continent. The varia- 


tions of theſe winds from one point to another, muſt 
ariſe from the nature of the country. För t inſtance, 1 


when the air of Syria is condenſed, which from 5 the 
high ſituation of the country, frequently occurs, an 
eaſterly breeze will be created in Egypt, owing to that 


condenſed. air cruſhing: into the valley where it was . Y 


ſo much expanded. And from the oppoſite ys 
when the ſun's influence acts ſo much upon Syria, Ge. 
as to es the air of the Wane nas to > ſopply | 


. Thus, if ; a wind meets with, a 5 9g it follows. that dires> 
tion like the currents of the «ea. And hence, doubtleſs, it bap- : 
Pens, that in the Adriatic Gulph ſcarce any but north-weſt. and 
ſouth- eaſterly winds are known; ſuch being the direction of this 

arm of the ſea. From a fimilar cauſe the wind in the Red Se. 


- 


r 


. 


From this reaſoning — rats fur Tin 
*; Wan otherwiſe, that a ſoutberly wind ſhowd” vel 
dect However, at the ſeaſon when kbey do. pre, 


vail, they ſeldom continuGahove a tow das * | 
times only a few hours, in one dir ection. f 
1 een inds which blow, be fore the baer e ä 
* 4 3 F ones co thence; are ſo in ages that che ait r becomes 
_— condenſed to ſuch 4 degree, as 8 as to foree them again 


80 return northerly. This is the reaſon Why a ſtorm 
= 3 that direction ſo ſeldom occurs in that country bs 
Em from the arid ſandy diſtricts over which the wind 
. 5 to paſs, it raiſes thoſe ſubtile particles that render 
5 "It 0 extremely | dangerous when there is a ſtorm. 
Rx 16 W rom this direction, however, has oc 
5 ee the attention of both travellers and philoſo- 
1 Phers, we ſhall ſievinaly deferibe i its nature and, con- 
* ES quet ences,” = ag „„ 5 4 S . 


| I . ede winds are generally Aena : ” | N 
} q | or che winds of Hifty days, on account of their | 
| 5 urrance during fifty days following and preceding 


equinox. | Travellers have likewiſe called them 
eee or n an ow others more „ f 


| F 5 b ec . lie W or - fot; and FS A of 

=_ hie north-weſt, or miſtral, in Provence, mult ariſe from the 

=_ - eurrents of air occaſioned by the Cevennes and the Alps, * 
\ =. which #5 £4 forced: to follow the direction of the valley of the 
7 = 13 „ 1 j VoLNEy Ps Te AVELS. 
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% Wind Has” to paſs f receive e A portion of bet 


from this ſun, that the air.itfelf becomes loaded with 
2eir. vgpours which atiſe;from'it, and communicate 


death. „ 1 Uh 


Their quality is ſo pernicious, and che heat fo er- 
ceſſive, chat it may be juſtly compared to the heat 0 
4 large oven immediately after it is opened. When 


cheſe winds begin to blow, the atmoſphere changes 


from a clear {ky to an alarming heavy aſpect; the 
fan loſes his ſplendour, and afſimes the colonr of 


blood. The armament thus enveloped in 2 thick -- 
veil, is not cloudy, but filled with that ſubtile burn- j 


ing ſand, which penetrates into the cloſeſt apartments, 


burns the face and eyes, and produces ſuffocation bl 


when expoſed to its fury. The motion of this wind 


is ſometimes rapid, but its heat i is not intolerable tilt 
after it has continued ſome time, as its danger only 
gradually increaſes. The pernicious qualities ariſing 
from the air being too much rarefied, make the lungs 
incapable of performing their functions. They firſt 
contract, their reſpiration f is ſhort and difficult, the 


ſkin becomes parched and dry, an an internal heat 


conſumes the vital principle. In vain has the travel . 


ler recourſe to large draughts of water, in vain does 


be ſigh: after coolneſs ; ; perfpiration cannot be re⸗ : 
ſtored, and he falls a victim to the fiery blaſt, 6 


* At the end of four hours the tempeſt calmed, and the cy 
Vor- hk C c 
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The extreme e 4 this wind ; is « fach, that 
water ſprinkled on the floor evaporates in as 


minutes, the plants become withered, and are de- f 


prived of their leaves, and the inhabitants, though . 
confined to their houſes, if it laſts three days, have 


all the ſymptoms of a violent fever. This wind, 7 
anne abore. A day, becomes intolerable te 


thoſe expoſed in the open air. Should it laſt, how- 
ever, above a few days, it would. convert Egypt i inte 


à deſart, but it fortunately happens that a few hours 
| only i is the time it uſually continues. Mr Bruce Was 
frequently expoſed to the fury of this wind, and he 


mſpired ſo much in one of theſe blaſts, which laſted 
two hours, that he entirely loſt his voice, and became 


| fabje& to an aſthmatic complaint, which reduced him 


to ſuch a degree of weakneſs and deſpondency, that 
ke did not recover for two years after. I he danger. 
is greateſt when it blows i in ſqualls, for the rapidity: 


| sf the wind increaſes the heat ſo, as ſometimes to 


eccaſion immediate death. It is moſt dangerous to 
thoſe of a ee habit, and whoſe ſyſtem has been 


82 


reſoned | its PR by Some, watched travellers, who NES | 
to be in the deſart, were ſuffocated. I faw ſeveral dead brought 
in, and ſome who were thought to be of chat number, reſtored 


to life by bathing them in cold water. | The inhabitants of Grand 5 


Cairo, fituated farther up the country, ſuffer more from this ca- 


lamity; and a French merchant, who was very luſty, died there, 


$ufFocated by the heat. Similar phenomena have buried 8 
| Savany' 8 TxAvirs, 
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gue or nervous diſeaſes. The regimes. 1 
Len in Type during this ſeaſon, we have men.; 4 
bone in our account of the climate. 1 
t elters who traverſe theſe deſarts are frequently | 
provided with tents, and ſhould they be expoſed to 
theſe winds in this dangerous ſeaſon, they may elude 
its fury by ſheltering themſelves under them, except, 
indeed, they are very violent. Camels, by a natural 
inſtinet, "ury their nofes i in the ſand; the Arabs dig 
pits in the ground; ſome have a ſponge, with acid in 
it, which they keep in the mouth; and thoſe who 
are not better provided, cover their noſe and mouth 
withahandkerchief--all with a view of e — - 
ant dete . — oo 
Various parts of the world experience ſimilar tem- i 
peſts where deſart tracts of country abound, and all "= 9 
have the ſame effects, but the direction of the wind 4 
is different, juſt as theſe deſarts are ſituated. Theſe _ 
blaſts. aſſume different appearances, ſome of which 
may be ſeen at a. conſiderable diſtance... Sometimes 
they appear to move flowly; at other times fo in- 
eredibly ſwift, that they could not be avoided by the 
fleeteſt hor ſe. At one time they appear of ſuch ex- 
tent, ſo as to be able to cover a whole country 3 at 
others fo diminutive, as to occupy a ſpace of only 
ten feet in diameter; and frequently in a column of Þ 
_ only a few yards, which ſometimes breaks off in the 15 14 f 
middle like pillars of fire. The colours they aſunmme 
are like wife various. Some blaſts ats of a 8 won. 
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8 Wh was | pre ce e by "pg appearance of 1 
pillars of a ma gnificent kind, through which, the 2 
- thone, and bore the reſemblance 
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' TSNDENCY OF THE nor winDs To ro DISEASES. / 


Mr Paw and Dr Mead have aſſerted, chat Egypt i is 
the cradle of ſeveral diſeaſes. Their theory is ſup- 
ported by a variety of reaſons, which they infer from 
apple not from facts; but in this reſpect they have 
been controverted by ſeveral late travellers in that 
country, particularly natives; of France. Theſe tra- 
vellers have, on the other ſide of the queſtion, denied 
not only the exiſtence of ſome diſorders, but have even 
laid that Egypt is ſo healjhy as not to poſſeſs the 
means of producing them. We ſhall wave this ſub. 
ject for the preſent, and only conſider the e of 
this hot wind reſpecting diſeaſes in e 

Sore eyes, the plague, aſthmas, fevers, 4e. 7" | 
quently occur in that country, but have been attrie 


| | buted to other cauſes than that of this deſtructive 
wind. It has been acknowledged by all phy ſicians, 


that what tends to increaſe a diſeaſe, may alſo be the 


means of producing one; and it would appear, that 

chis reaſoning applies, in the preſent. inſtance, to. E 
F gyPpt. Sudden tranſitions of weather, in, our own 
country, occaſion maladies of the moſt dreadful kind, 


| we why may wy do 0 there? Id is ack pow! edged, 
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ki the Gage viſits een is about the time of ur I 
ſpring, and that is the period when the ſoutherly : 


_ 'winds occur. We cannot contradid poſitive evidence, 


*hat the plague does not originate in Egypt; but Te 5 5 f 
is probable this wind may occaſion it alfo, as it ten ds 8 | 


to "increaſe it when the plague does exiſt in that coun- 


try. Sore eyes are alſo attributed to other cauſes, wat | 


to other cauſes they may probably be owing z- yet, as 


'this wind tends to increaſe the diſorder, there ſeems +» A 


to be as much reaſon in that being the-cauſe as any 


other. But thoſe diſorders; Which ariſe from loſs of 3 3 


perſpiration, are, in a peculiar manner, to be aſcribed 
to this ſource. The genial air of that climate is pe- 
euliarly favourable to health at every other ſeaſon 


but that in which theſe ſoutherly winds prevail. In- 


termitting fevers, aſthmas, e are, however, common 


there; therefore it is reaſonable to view theſe winds _ 
as their principal cauſe. However, we Thall proceed 3 


to conſider the nature of that dreadful diſeaſe, Which 


ſometimes viſits Egypt, and has been conſidered, in 
all ages, the moſt terrible calamity that « can 8 A 


country. : * 
7 . - 'E 7 | f 4 


THE PLAGUE... bh 


Af the eatkeſt times this difeaſe ins been incident 5 : | 


to the human race; and, without degenerating i into ſu⸗ 
perſtition, we may aver, that it has ſo baffled the ſkill, 
and puzzled the inventive facultics of man, retpecting“ 

ts cauſe and eure, as to ſtamp his « 
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4 
karaRer with imbe- 


* 
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3 785 DE arraign he cans of 8 pride, a as 
mark of the higheſt arrogance. The hiſtory of this. 
diſeaſe is written in characters ſo. melancholy, as to 
leave an indelible impreſſion of its effects for near half 
a century. Ancient Greece and Rome have ſrequent- 


ly experienced its dreadful ravages, and in the 17th 
century, Great Britain was a victim to its fury. 


5 Happily this diſeaſe is now better underſtood than it 


was formerly; but, alas! its progreſs is ſo rapid; as 


always to outrun the ſteps of ſcience and of knowled ge. 
America has felt this grievous malady for ſeveral 


= years paſt, . and though. many were cured. by the pre- 


ſcription of the phyſician, the majority. were doomed | 


lo languiſh. and die, without either the aid: of medi- 


eine, or even the lenient conſolations of a nurſe. i 
The empire of Turkey is, however, the principal 4 


F xepolitory, of the plague, and 1s. moſt frequently con- ; 
Lined. only to Smyrna and Conſtantinople. The re- 


ligion of Mahomet, which ſo ſtrongly inculcates pre- 


deſtinarianiſm, is the principal cauſe of its exiſtence 


even there; and the little value with which the Tur- | 


iſh government views the life of man, perpetuates its 
horrors. An amiable king endeavours to preſerve the 
| lives of ſubjects, even at the expence of his on; but 
che deſpot of Turkey locks himſelf up in the receſſes. 
[7 of his Seraglio, and, provided he can brave death him- 

ſelf, views with unconcern the half, of his empire pe- 


f Le and the Chriſtian (whoſecluded: emſelvesfromthe- _ 
OY And 1 the e Wee ſees * 


— 


; ä OR 


of cure) return in health and ſaſety to their employ» 


ment, yet he calmly looks on, and ſees theuſands of 5 4 
his fellow. ereatures ſwept away by his ſide, without 


either commnnicating them relief, or taking the 


means of precaution himſelf. When his friends or 
family ceaſe to live, he cums lags; ell n 


their hour was come. 


- This diſcaſe rages in pr ae , Inch! the ; 


5 and diminiſhes as the winter approaches. In 


Egypt it is moſt violent during the months of en | 


ary, March, and April; and in May. it generally dif- 


appears. In Syria, Dr Ruſſel obſerves, it is ſome- 1 
what ſimilar 5 but, owing to the. greater. changes of I | 
weather in that country, there has been exceptions. =Þ 
| It is in general found, that extreme heat or cold.era= 
dicates this diſeaſe; and, upon this principle, this I 
contrariety may be explained. In. Conſtantinople, i 
the winter is ſevere, and the ſummer, on the contrary, 

is hot, with a great degree of humidity, on account of 


the ſeas, foreſts, and adjacent mountains; therefore 


the heat conjoined with the moiſture tends to keep it | 


alive.“ The Egyptian ſpring is ſomewhat ſimilar, 
and the foutherly winds increaſe its malignity. In 


* Heat i is not prejudicial; bat as it i>.combitied with humidity. 


At Cairo, it is obſerved, that the water carriers, continually wert 


with the freſh water they carry in ſkins upon their backs, are never 


. an T v. 


— 


object to the en, 115 . caſe, it is LOTION; not hum 12 


-nntagions ee if hen were den mee erte - 0 I 


May, when the north wind begin 


ns, it immediately 5 


ceaſes; and, owing to the hot and arid nature of the 


climate at that period, there are no traces of it leſt 
among the inhabitants.“ It is, indeed, obſerved; 


chat if merchandize, or comniodities' ot” any kind, 


Which are infeſted with the poiſon, be introduced i into 
© Egypt betwixt May and November, the infection dies 
1 of itſelf, and i is capable of no injury. on 


Various opinions have been related Wepa che 


mM Aut of this dreadful diſorder in Egypt ; and in Lar- 
E +weher's obſervations on Herodotus praiſing the ſalu- 


brity of that country, he fays, that the aſſertion might 


8 true, both before and after his fime. But when 


the canals were neglected, the waters putrified, and 
he vapours which were exhaled rendered the air of 


5 Egypt unhealthy, and malignant fevers ſoon began 
to appear.” "Theſe became epidemical, and che a- 


pours concentrating and becoming every day more 


1 


peſtilential, finally canfed that dreadful malady; the 
5 plague. Theſe obſervatrons, and theſe reaſons, have 


een ſtated in many publications at great length, and | 


4 haue Rilt many advocates. That there are naufeous 


i 85 chat marſhes bad uſurped the place of uſe. 


L 
22 . 5 
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N 5 May, N tlie Nile is jut beginning t to well, che . 
Aal in great profuſion at night; and as the ſuperſtitions natives 
_ aſcribe an effect to be the cauſe, on the firſt appearance of hs. 


ew they pretend that it is a meſſenger from heaven, and 


e St John is come, adien to the plague! — 
e. dew what the mate alone occations. a . 


— 


_ T hat a ee up, e, he . 


| falubrity of the air is daily diſappearing): are aſſerted bs I 
by the friend and admirer of Buonaparte, Mr Sonni- 


ni. It is a fact, however, that vapours cannot con- z 


e ae long in EgyPts a and A ws e ner : : 4 
and hk es of the exh ada | 


alations, witl = 
dews, ſpeedily remove theſe foctid affluvia ʒ and ĩt i? 
| on] J. when the ſouth winds prevail for ſome time, that Z 
vapour is capable of being condenſed, and which, no 
ae, W. * Wan to e ber aer e I 
5Te3 is an > Salad BY" PATON Pe when the plag 

5 appears in Egypt, it has been preceded Mn 2 veſſel s 


from Conſtantinople, Smyrna, Kc. and began firſt Þ 


upon the ſea coaſt. Savary mentions ſeveral inſtances 7 4 
which occurred within his own knowledge, tending 
to prove that the plague has been imported into 
Egypt. In 1778, in the month of Auguſt-ſeveral 


veſſels arrived from Conſtantinople with. the filks 5 


Syria, on board of which the contagion exiſted. 1 
Aſter their od were landed, they had to touch at f 
ſeve eral ports, in every one of which the plague was 
communicated, though no ſymptoms of it appeared 
in Egypt, owing to the ſeaſon of the year they came. 


Bat the next veſſels which arrived about the end gf 


January, left the poiſon behind them, and its ravages 


were dreadful. and extenſive. The European mer? 


chants wha haye been ſettled on the ſea coaſt for mar 


that it generally makes its appearance at Alexandria} 
and from thenee paſſes to Roſetta, from whenee 3 it 


6h re of : Egypt. n 
zugh the plague generally originates Kenn Con- 
| Rantinople, it has been ſaid to proceed ſometimes 
from the interior of Africa. But on account of its 

name, the plague of the Said, it is not improbable 
' that it may be created by themſelves, and the peſtR 
feraus ſouth wind. Sonnini, wine ſays, that the 
| bodlies'of dead animals infected the plains, and ſomes 
times the interior of cities; and, in ſhort, it ane 

n if the inhabitants made it their ſtudy to render 
their eomntry unwholeſome. Whatever way they 


© receive it, the abſurd. negligence of the Turks not 


only ech ene the diſeaſe, but renders it doubly per 
nicious. Whenever a family has ſuffered by the 

dior der, the hauſe is neither ſhut up, nor the clothes Ms 

Aud furniture burned or purified. An Armenian, a | 

. Greek, or a Jew, purchaſes their effects, expoſes them 

again to ſale, and by this means ſpreads the peſtilential 


| contagion. The manner in which Cairo is built, 


and its great population, likewiſe increaſes the evil. 
This immenſe city contains about [900,000 inhabitants, | 
me ſtreets are extremely narrow, and a» hundred 
Y families occupy leſs ſpace than ten do m the moſt 
E populous ſtreets of London. By this means, a ſingle 


itected perſon communicates the poiſon to a hundred, 


. oy and che contagion is almoſt as rapid às che violewes 


of = a ration... | "Whax — maſk Arike the: ims 9 


agination when it is known, that there has been in- 5 
| dances of che page ae off eee . | a nts 
enly from Cairo. To IN 
When the French had a W rs — . 
i refident at Cairo, a certain part of the city was appro- 
priated f for their uſe, which was iſolated from the reſt 
by means of a long avenue. At the head of this 
was a gate of great ſohdity, which they .oecalionallyi 
mut, particularly during the plague. When this 
diſtemper raged, there were few inſtances i in which 
they received the diſeaſe. Having no communica: 
tion with the city, their proviſions. were depoſited. ak 
| the gate, and received by a porter, who. took” tliem 
up with iron tongs, and immediately plunged ther 
into a bucket, of. water. Bread alone was ee 5 


$8 CY Savary and other cravellers concur in the opinion that — | 
P an antidete to the plague.” Ambng: others, he relates a Tingu- 
lar inſtance of its efficacy on the captain of 4 veſſel from Cons 
Lantinople., During the voyage ſeveral of his failors were ſeized 


> IS 


= with the diſcaſe, and, in rendering, them aſſiſtance, he caught the 


infection. Finding he had all the ſymptoms of a ſpeedy diſſolu- 
8 tion, Nen what he obſeryed of t two. ek. them who had Th died, 


PRs — himſelf hal | 
| pon che deck, t6: receive the: dew which fell. in wy L Shark, - 
after experiencing great pain, it rendered: his perſpiration free, andi 
his head became more compoſed; the agitation | of his blood.calms 


ed, and. —— bathing 1 in the fea, he found "himſelf completely 15 4 14 


eured—tt is àl raid, that 4 Peron i in the Practice of working 4 


among, of felling et a x 5 never knoWn to be infe&ed with the 
aſeeſe. * 4 
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Ape dread with which: all matikifid” views hint ter- 
WC calamity. is ſuch, as naturally \ariſes from the 


3 55 40 of. ſympathy: Thoſe who have been ſufferers, 


er even ſpectators, are only able to picture it in its 
oper form. Dr Ruſſel, that ingenious Phyſicians 


7 whoſe humanity and active benevolence at Alep bo. 


&.c 


mabled him to aſcertain its nature, and to perform 
many cures, has given the world the beſt view of all 


its ſtages ; to his excellent work. we therefore refer 


our readers. But chat we may not diſappoint thoſe 
who have not acceſs to it, we ſhall ſhortly, deſcribe 


the material appearances of this diſorder. 


Where the plague exiſts, ſcenes olf 3 cr 


aclive benevolence to relieve, preſent themſelves ins 


deͤſſantly in the moſt dreadful form. e diſteraps er 


is in irſelf the moſt lamentable to which mankind are 


_Hable.- The torment of heat, thirſt, and Pain, fre- - 
Es quently unite in the fame patient; an unſpeakable 


J 


Languor and dejection in others, and even thoſe whe 


1 eſcape with. life, ſometimes, ſuffer from. painful and 
BE GR picers,: the loathſome Pinging, of the diſeaſe. 


WP Some years 280, a z cat, which paſſed by: one of the terraces 


| ths the houſes of one of our merchants at Cairo, conyeyed the 


1 { to tuo of them, one of whom. died. e 3133 
8 Vorn zx 8 rait 


— 


he deſert eee e do 
Sints'x the want of the common neceſſaries of lifes 
And the diſiculty of procuring medical e 
cireamſtances, likewiſe, which aggravate the miſeries 
of che ue and Wanne to e the general 
5 Horror. e FNR N eee N 6 
But as no Aiſbafe icidtae to mankii 


Te terrible and deſtructive, ſo it is difficult and 

:erplexing,' on account of the variety of ſymptoms it 
5 e A perſon, whoſe appearance denotes little 
danger, falls frequently a victim to the diſeaſeꝭ while the 
moſt formidable ſymptoms will terminate happily. 
To 1 ES conſiſt 5 in 1 — CO 


2 7 7 


body; EPs a ſudden loſs of ALB 3 dh we 1 
ceed all the ſymptoms of a violent fever, and are lia - 
ble to change from appearing like a perſon ſtrangled, 
to a ghaſtly paleneſs; the eyes and countenante losing ; 
their natural luſtre, and the pulſe perpetually, chang⸗ 
ing; they become deliricus in the courſe of a day, 
and ſometimes continue ſor taree days, with ſhort, but 
alarming intermiſſions, when the criſis terminates 
either in a profufe ſweat, which ſometimes effects a 
4 "Og or in a ſhort butſdreadful ſtruggle with death. 
In Xa country fo often viſited by the plague; one 
might have expected ſome knowledge of this diſorder 
to be met with; but the completeſt ignorance ſeems 
to pervade not only the natives, but thoſe whole buſi 


neſs it is to practiſe phyſic. The cauſe of . no 
Vol. I. D d 


* k 
es - 


. 
mw 


# 


s the energy OY exertion hs of enquiry. T. 
promote vomiting, and cauſe à plentiful bleed 
en ſerviceable at the begiaping of dhe dag; 
eee er à portion of ſudlorifiecs A8 tend to promote 
a conſiderable perſpiration, is generally followed u 
after war ds. Aſter the criſis has elapſed, am atten- 
dien is then neceſſary to the tumours or - eruptions 


5 Which break out upon the ſkin; therefore, thoſe ap- 
_ "plications are made which tend to promote ſuppura- 


tion, and afterwards thoſe Ce en are r . ui- 
eee be e e 


We 


vw or DISEASES. IN GENERAL, INCL 
DENT OR PECULIAR To EGYPT. 


N deſeribing this part of our ſubject, the eee 
af phyſic comes properly under inveſtigation ; but as. 
we ſhall conſider: this ſcience, as practiſed in ancient 
Egypt, in a future ſtage of this work, it is neceſſary 


| ow to view the ſtate of that profeſſion in modern 


re in order accurately to convey an idea __ 
tate and method * cure e of thoſe. diſeaſes FE gre 
afflicted with. e 

A medical profeſſor in Egy "0 „ even hn Eile 
in all the knowledge of European learning, would be 
"eſteemed ignorant, if he was to aſk his patient of 
his particular complaint, and interrogate him reſpect- 
ing the different ſymptoms of his diſorder. The 


1 e f is all that is e to the nen, and 15551 


1 | 


! >, 
OE ES 


[able 


« © _ 


by this-means an mais 2 even dan 

ployment; and though the prudent profeſ | 

takes care, 458 ſome means, to receive information off 
mptoms, e miſtaken, 


5 ſician. The cure of ths diſorder i is chin na 1 
. 48x08 ſeluly upon the doctor's ability, though the 
patient's miſconduct might have been the cauſe, and ö 
. the diſeaſe is even incur able. 

Rat n is not the only misforune a e is 

7 dee. o. Should he be called to attend a man in 
powe eu a either cure his haughty patient, „ 
expect to loſe his own life for the miſcarriage. Such | 

2 perilous honor is therefore, if poſſible, avoided, by 

the . means of flight or artifice. But if he cannot 7 


+ # Sotmini relates an inſtance of an European ſurgeon being ſent. | 
for by a Turkiſh Aga. H told the —— "i 
a violent head ach, and becauſe an operation was preſcribed to be: 6 
| Performedon an oppoſite part of the body, the enraged muſſulman 
Are his ſabre, and, loading him with imprecations, would have 2 
_- him Cambs had he not t retreated to bo veſſel with procipita I; ff 
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ef the medicine, and is inf 
5 when the remedy is aan 1060 
wait the reſult of his — rhe is ee uss oadec 


to the ven 
cians are but few, and thoſe few are ſeldom held in 
„ much eſtimation; therefore ber mat emen 6 


5 And great phyſicians. - Thoſe who! * bre 
d icine, know little more than ic: t 
ind in the books of eee ma ee e den, things about. the 

- uſe of ſimples. All the phyſicians whom I knew at Yemen, acted 
at the ſame time as chemiſts, apothecaries, ſurgeons, and farriers,; 


1 Wo 
* 2 — 
i 
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with honors, or ſacrificed to the manes of the dead, c 
eance of the living. By this means, phy- 


hen kill or eure themſelyes.* 127 

he Arabs and Egyptians admit 1 of eee * . 
ces of diſeaſe, which are /afra, bile; dem, blood; and 
herd, cold. Theſe three diviſions. are eaſy to unde K 
ſtand, as che face of the patient ſoon indicates te 


Which of theſe cauſes his complaint belongs. A ye 
low complexion denotes bi/e;. a red one, blood; and a 


* The practice of phyſic in Egypt ſeems to be perfectly fmitir 
to that in Arabia, of which Mr Neiburgh gives the following re- | 
lation: When forced. by extreme illneſs to ſeall in a phyſician, | 
they ak we him poorly, and hardly pay for the value of his me 


dicines. When the ſick perſon | dics, tbe phyGcian | has no, re eward 


to hope for; and if he recovers, the ſcrvices he has done are ſoon 
forgot. This ingratitude has taught them to uſe artifices often 
diſhoneſt and diſgraceful, in order to obtain payment from the pa- | 
dient before-hand.—In Arabia, therefore, we. cannot expect to 
practiſe the art of ma- 


3 yet, on the be of all min arts together, could hardly = 


* 
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minately to numerous diſeaſes. A patient with fore _ 
gets -his e -cauterized' with 5 1 
A hot iron. Pains in the ſtomach are attempted | 
to be cured by burning in the back; people diſordere I 3 
in the lungs, and thoſe affected with the dropſy, have | 


ders of the eyes appear to be endemĩcal, and have been 


in exiſtence ever ſinee the days of Herodotus. The I I 
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and ſo er, e cee „ the 
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courſe to a fillet, to tie round the head, over the e 


as a precaution. Foreigners are ſeldom affected with 
this complaint, and Volney relates, that the Mam- 


_ fancy, are rarely attacked. oh e 
Rare as the principle of bk ts Went 
with in Egypt, yet inſtances: of charity are to be 


es 


the loſs of une 1 rec 
eee eme ets ot e e e e 
Though this diſeaſe prevails 
rather furprizing that no means n. been u E 
ther as a preventative, or to ame rate' 
lence. Almoſt every Egyptian is at one Hom of 
life mo with the-complutat;: and en erte 
women, on account of the : nev 
ee — the ophthalmia, yet no kind of cover or 
hade is made uſe of, as a protection for that tender 
organ. After they are ſeized, indeed, they have re- 


which tends to recover ſome of them, but is not uſed 


louks, who have reſided in the ener n in- 


—— 


md. That unfortunate elaſs of beings, the blind, 


dare n want and indigence, by an hofpital 
Mſtituted-for that purpoſe. In 1780, Savary relates, 
hat 80Q0-of theſe e people reſided in an hoſ- 
pita}, called the 3 moſqui 
' -wre provided with a decent ſ 

8 Different cauſes are NS: as the eb 8 this 


ef — where they 


e "4.4, LE N 


Siforder. The vapours exhakd from the tagnam 
waters; the nitrous quality of the ſoil; the reverbe- 
ian of a burning ſud from the earthy che ꝑeſtiſe- 


featters in the inmetelnye 3 ret in ti 
the terraces of houſes, and the punge 
which the natives moſtly live on, 


ed as reaſons by which this malady is commu 


'Travellers; from Profper Alpinus to amn i 
occupied a few pages in ſtating their re 3 
fons; but it is not improbable that each ca 3 
ed, as well as the whole together, _ = 
duce it. The eye is the moſt | 3 


human body, and it is well known that the leaf 
injury it receives, becomes, If irritated, not only 


waters 2 the complaint 3 and this, with FT 4 
little ſcope to his opinion of theſe exhalations may be 
moſt probably the principal, if not the only cauſe. + L I 
We lrave obſerved before, that the ſoil of Egypt con- 5 I 
tains an immenſe aL of nitre 1. and: Pagan: 7 
pours: exhaled from 5 


2 rde countryion — 1 L 
to anuniverſal loamy ſoil upon its ſurface, theſenitrous . © 
vapours, with the irons reflection of the fun, fre 


* : 
of this diforder.* 1 
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. * Among, the cauſes of be fo bee. at Cairo, ad in all 
| the great towns, may be reckoned the general watering of the 1 
ſtreets and houſes. In order to temper the beat, a. of: xd 13 1 
& vater in thrown about them ſeveral times in th | 


which may be conſidered as one of the 


- * 
1 


E PN, 8 Fr. _ 2: p 3 * ; 
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Por PR ney choſe en 
- are more em _—_ luſtful than 


to che object of cheir nene . 4 wen | 
have! the wicked: conſolation of mee the 
infection, and ſo be gene that aft erwai ee 
m_ live with them. wt CHO 243 
The leproſy of the joints, a by Hillary; which 
een by a numb redneſs, and ſwelling of the fingers 
and ears, is the moſt diſguſting diſorder of this kind 
peculiar to Egypt. A violent itching in the fingers; 
toes, &c. precedes the ulceration of the parts affected, 
and after running, the bones ſucceſhvely drop» of . 
without che perſon experiencing any pain. Such 
diſeaſe, even without pain, appears moſt dreadfu 
and yet the patient frequently lives to a conſidera 
old age, chough daily becoming more daformedyn: . 
Sonnini mentions having ſeen a leper at 7. abta 
of this deſcription, who was ſixty years of age, living 
in all the appearance of good health, and who had 
preſerved his vivacity and his cheerfulneſs. He daily 
ate with his family, and though only a few naked 
Knger bones remained. on his hands, he ſeized hold 


* the, meat, an carried itte. his Web as ling 


a 


colour of their 
. 


of an enormous ſize, the name has been derived, as 
they reſemble, during chat diſe 


182: 1+. 


in, 


* © 


e ke mall pox, i diſeaſe which is the terror __ 
£ parent na theſe OC SS is likenrifh | 


y unhealthy, hcl Volney' en to theid 


unwholeſome food and improper treatment during 5 
the ſmall pox; but the ignoranze of the people is 
ſuch, that children who are thus puny and ſickly, are 
ſaid to be bewitched by the envious effect of an evil 
gje. Inoculation is common, and performed in 4 f 
very fimple manner, by either inhaling the infectios 
from dried puſtules, ſwallowing them powdered; er 

N a thread ſmeared with matter into the geld 


nn and een * eee and 1 ; 


Kh as e Zgypt; 3 rea hy Hindos 4 


phyſician. a ſpecific is found, the efficacy of which, he ſays, has = 
been proved by long experience, and the method of preparation 


is the following :—=* Take of White arſenic, fine and fre 
one tola ; of picked black pepper; fix times as much: let beth be 
well beaten at intervals, for four days ſucceſſively, in an irem 
mortar, and then reduced to an impalpable powder in one of 
tone with a ſtone peſtle, and thus completely levigated, a little 
water being mixed with them. Make pills of them as large as 
fares or ſmall pulſe, and keep them dry i in a ſhady pln. 
« One of thoſe pills muſt be ſwallowed morning and evenin þ 
with ſome betel-leaf, or, in countries where betel is not at hand, 
with cold water: if the body be cleanſed from foulneſs and ob- 


1 by mw catharticks and bleeding, before the medicine 
a | * willing the PECK, 2515 * 5 


WY 


x 4 to thoſe of a bilious b habit, 2 

* Europe. 1 nri 2s or ruptures, eee, ae 

1 in chat bee are ſuppoſed to ariſe ſrom the relax 
0 ation produced by the extreme uſe of the hot baths. 

But the moſt prevalent diſorders are cutaneour erup» ö 
tions. They are ſubject to them throughout the year; 

but particularly in June and July, when the Nile is 

riſing. A variety of reaſons have been mentioned as 


"MN 
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likely, is, the waters of the river, having a ferment- 
ing quality, and the great perſpiration which takes 
place about chis ſeaſon, e xpels the aalignant humours 
to the ſkin... Theſe eruptions, - however, have r⸗ rathe! 
A ſalutary tendency, and it is only zerfh 
tion is ſtopt, that they ever become nme 
N faſhionale diſtemper, which corrupts the ſources 
or morals ' as well as of generation, and leems to be 
; Increaſing 1 in Europe, is alſo extremely . common in 
Egypt. From an inyerſion of terms, it is called, by 
the natives, the bleſſed evils and, as it is connected 
with a ſubject on which every true muſſulman is 
particularly reſerved, they pretend that it originates | 
x from fright, witchcraft, or uncleanneſs ; but every 
| man of judgment is acquainted with the proper 
= bauſe. This diſeaſe will not yield to the power of 
| | I | mereury, but ſudorifics alone, which are adminiſtered 
nn vegetables, are found to be efficacious ; and. ſo 
from adopting a regimen, they, on the contrary, 
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the cauſe of theſe. annual eruptions ; but che moſt 


Þ * 
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nove freely. However, it OE. diſeaſe Neelie a 
cult to cure in Egypt, owing to the profuſe per- 


— 


DE 


x mate. 5 Old men s are ſeen ich the difeals upon ther 1 
E. the age of eighty, and though” it is not « 8 angerous 1 1 
to thoſe who. reſide in that country „ yebs.. { | 7 
remove to Syria, or any cold region; the” ymptoms Le 


+ 


oy N 
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become inveterate, and it never fails becoming dan- 

gerous. The effects of this diſeaſe are alſo fatal to 4 

children born with the infection. -The Arabs adopt i 
ſingular method of cure, which is by burying | "Y 


” 


themſelves vp to the neck i in fan 
poſed. to he 4 E 
which they oe hed fo r twenty or thirty” days 155 Tuc- — 
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EH "ab, 


as and of being era | "0 
le intenſe heat of: the fun for twelve hours, 
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4 view of tbe Fr Re” of Egypt —Di ii fon of th the 

. People into claſſes and orders. Their remarſable an 
well organized laws, with reſped to the king and the 5 
e heir e manners and . ; 5 ol 
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WE Love now conſidered 4 part of « our. 1 fubje@ | 
| Which related to the natural phenomena of Egypt. 
The Nile, that wonderful river, whofe prolific ſtreams 
have occupied the attention of philoſophers in all 
| ages; ; the ſoil, fertility, and remarkable appearances 
ef the ſurface of the country z the natural hiſtory of 
thoſe animated beings that exiſt there; and the 
+ winds and difeaſes which belong to Egypt, have 
deen deſcribed with ſufficient minuteneſs to convey 


LE adequate idea of that country. We ſhall now pro- 


deed to examine thoſe efforts of genius and art, which 
emanated from a people taught in nature's ſchool ; 

and trace the progrefs of ſcience and of arts, till they 
were diffuſed by the Greeks into their country, and 
afterwards throughout Europe. In doing this, we | 
have to wade through heaps of the rubbiſh of ſuper- 
ſtition, the creation of prieſts and fanatics; but, how- 
ever, we ſhall diveſt our ſubject of all myſtery and 
umbiguity, and endeavour to account for the various 


12 of t their — Kc. as 
nected with JO Wien ene their 
egg 
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A VIEW > THE FIRST. * POPULATION ar 
K oth nts 25 „Nair | 

we can account for the firſt population-<F that | 
_— an in 3 wis cubjeh.to its ſource,” we: 
muſt caſt our eyes back. to the. primordial ſtate of 
man, and follow him to his formation in the ſocial 
and political compact. In thoſe early ages of the 
world, men followed the paſtoral life mere from 
neceſſity than inclination; as the world was ſo thinly” 
inhabited, that neither invention nor mutual exertion 
eould have rendered them any ſervice. Their r of” 


| ſubſiſtence, could not ariſe. from. the i of thee 5 


earth, for they were without the implements oſ agrieul- 
ture, and leading their. flocks and herds to- the moſt: 
fertile ſpot, afforded nouriſhment. to: thoſe. animals- 
from) which they derived ſuſtenance en But. 


ue, es diſperſion. ae of RE „ 
"as the fruits of the earth could not increaſe without 
cultivation, and no endeavours: of that: kind would 
take place till neceſſity became the motive for exertion.. 
Where nature was meſt prolific of her gifts, of con- 
ſequence, men would become attached to that ſpot 
in uw renee te anothe r. Population wauld;; theres: | 
_ A: 


go 


— pines — 


"ha. follow. the. fogeſteps os ee urge bre ge as. an 
obſerving man would always, endeavour to lead h is 
herds where food was moſt plenteous, ears of corn 5 
would be preſented to him by nature; and he ob- 
ſerving, that, at a certain ſeaſon, it yielded a nouriſh. 


ing and abundant ſeed, the idea of tranſplanting a | 


uumber of theſe ſeeds to a nouriſhing ſoil would be 


the firſt ſuggeſtion of primeval huſbandry. » A few 
years would be neceſſary before he might ſee that 


8 nature could be aſſiſted by his labours; but the dif- 


ence of vegetation betwixt one place and another, 


W uld ultimately inform him that cultivation was 


neceſſary” in order to obtain a larger crop. As 4 
proſpect of reward ſor toil is the great Kimulus for 
invention, a kind of plow would be conſtructed, 
whereby he might raiſe the ſoil. go receive the ſeed- 


Thus would a prolific ſoil occaſion population, ans 


e ſeourity induce them to ſorm into ſociety. 


No, in order to apply this reaſoning to 8 
as are warranted in preſuming that that country. 


though generally repreſented to be originally 2 
-marthy- ſoil, was naturally productive of many ſalu- 


rary plants, which grew ſpontaneouſly on the banks 


of the Nile. Mankind, by being accuſtomed to rove, 
would meet with others in the ſame predicame 
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and who would be equally ſolicitous to procure in- 
formation where the moſt fertile regions were ſituated. | 
It they were on. the banks of the Euphrates, the In- 
dns, or che Ganges, they would ſeen be informed 


3 


| where abundance of vegetation was e | T he 
banks of the Nile would, therefore, preſent them 
with the fruits of the earth, growing in all the lux-- 


ury of nature. The loths, the colocaſſus, and the 3 


28 


onion; the date and the fig tree, with rice and dif-. 
ferent ſpecies of corn, would yield annually without 
the aid of culture, ſufficient for the wants of a few 
(traggling families. Nature prefented means, and 
the increaſing population preſented wants, which 
could be ſupplied only by means of labour, and the 
arts of cultivation. Theſe were motives ſufficient to · 
| induce men to adopt means of ſecurity and affiſtance; 
but more eſpecially as the inundation would prefer 
obſtacles which a rude and furprized people would. | 
otherwiſe be unable to combat. Experience at length, 
however, would Fhable them to prepare for this 
amivual event, and inſtead of retiring to the moun- 
tains and to Upper Egypt, would, by raiſing emis- 
nhences and Narr renne e n ure e ee 
— as "_ Spe uſed to rate as ir antiquity; 
it is beyond the power of hiſtory to affign them a time 
for their origin as a people, till after the deluge! T* 
when the deſcendants of Mizraim became ſo nunte-- 
rous, that they aſſociated together from a principle : 
of mutual happineſs and ſeeurity. And that their 
happineſs and ſecurity might be perpetuated, wer 
formed ae into claſſes r. orders of n meu. | 
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+ an. or vv aig Bine us any eee, Boe 
BD has happened with that country, as with many others, 
that the end of their mutual happineſs was forget, 
== when, one part of ſociety, by unjuſt and perfidions 
means, became too ſtrong for the other. Thus, the 
= king, the prieſts, the ſoldiery, the huſbandmen, and 
the artificers, though forming the early and juſt/ ſup⸗ 
Porters of each other, at the commencement of thei 
hiſtory, formed at length only into two diviſions, Viz, 
_that of tyrants/and ſlaves. However, a. conſiderable 
time elapſed before this event took place; as it is only . 
hen a nation arrives at the height, of luxury and 
proſperity, that ſhe forgets the means by which ſhe 
acquired that eminence; and, like the abandoned 
| wretch. who. dares not be told of his crimes, ſleeps ra- 

_ ther in anguiſt, tormenting and tormented, than 
| awake to virtue and to peace, till her criſis arrives, 

which ſweeps her from the Tags 11 fene and * 

: xroſperity together.. R 
Abe early inhabitants of E gert. . ved mutu- 
ally formed into theſe claſſes or divifions, conſidered 
- that it was a reciprocal engagement of the whole, ſor 
weir general advantage. The huſbandmen, in whoſe 
| = * bands the real wealth of the. pas body — 
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worſhip: and that of the ſoldiers was allowed hem 
0 r:: Gefendeseft the country. From :theſe the | 


: price God: by: pang . 
from all the other orders, 
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vere occupiers: PE the pubis . The ande priparhy 
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en man his department and his N, the lands 
parcelled out into three parts. The king, the 


prĩeſts, and the ſoldiers, were ſele ard for the put. 
poſes of —_— _— among them the diviſion 55 


of the lands were made. That which belonged te 
* ere . the gen a in order to enable Tony 
m eee the” Wegen 85 5 


ed to dr i was a for choke: wi 


and the other expences of ſacrifices and public 


their eſtates, at a Ripulated 


and public buildings, when their. | wages Adi tro 
the revenue of the count: 


might not be diſtinguill fl 2d u by An 8700 


enjoyed —— and Were allows. 
empt from taxes; therefore they had an intereſt in 
the defence of their country. In the early ages f 


ged to the whole; but as the laws aſligned: to 


ue 7 The Hldiers were 2 
ſidered as the Protectora of th 


8 quently were held in ec 


bo * 
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roflcſied a a nm belief of fhe Days it was qo hs: 
a variety of abſtruſe notions of worſhip, and the uſe” 
of ſymbols, became univerſal, that idolatry and ſu- 
Egypt, who were, no doubt, fele&ed from the people 
for their ſuperior virtues, were exempted from all 
Eo. taxes. They were likewiſe conſidered, beſide the in⸗ 

q ſtructors of the people, as the counſellors of the king: 
| and the depoſitaries of the ſciences. —The 'king-was 4 
perſon choſen for ſaperior valour, wiſdom, and virtue. 


As he was conſidered as nmeh the father of the peo. 


ple as che guardian of the laws, he was inſtre 8 
the true intereſts of his ſubjects, and, conſidered by 
them as a repreſentation of the Deity diſpenſing | 
good. Therefore they honored him while living, 
and at his death mourned, as for the loſs of a father. 
Thus, each of theſe claſſes of men were conſidered 
as beneficial as another, and were diſtinguiſhed with. 
honors peculiar to themſelves; and all were equally: | 
eſteemed. Each profeſſion became, lkewiſe, heredi- 
tary in the family, and whatever order, trade, or pro- 
felſion, any one followed, it was aſſigned to him by 
the laws; and two occupations, or changing one for 
another, was likewiſe prohibited. By this means; 
every man had an opportunity of excelling in his par- 
_ ticular department; and though it prevented a pers 
ſon from acting in correſpondence to his capacity; yet 
it enabled him, however, to add his own experience to | 
chat of his predecefiors, wad conſequently improve his 
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bDition, except that ee 5 to the objec af his 


purſuit in life, and without encouraging covetous and 
ignoble Niens, to e ne wy his "HR: or n 
ere lee n 4:4 
he ae in hats was tad with 
@ view of ſerving temporary purpoſes, * * the in- 
tereſt of the community; and it was a in the 
Egyptian laws, that nothing was Wenn ei e was 
cximinal. For the purpoſe of avoiding the ſpirit of 

ico) and n they had obelifks erected, with 
8 che view of denoting their weakneſs when in a dis- 
jointed fate, before they were united: into a political 
body; and the recollection of their former ſtate eſta- 
bliſhed among them ſuch a principle of equality, as 
ſtamped, in their opinion, nobility upon every perſon 
who acted virtuouſly,, and in obedi ence to the laws. 
The difference of circumſtances ought, in no well 
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| governed, Rate, to be an argument of protection for 


the one, in oppoſition. to the other. It is the mark 
of imbecility and vice, to treat poverty with con · 


tempt; therefore, in the firſt times of ancient Egypt, 


it was inculcated, that the great man and the plebeian 
deſcended from the fame fource, and that he was 
equally noble who was equally virtuous. 2 

In the days of Seſoſtris, when pepulunith -had arti} 
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eee a conſiderable extent, and when each of theſe. 
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of the king and the ꝓrieſt being ſo ſeverely felt hy 

tze people, the kingdom was divided. i into provinces, 
_ vallednomes. Thirty-ſix of theſe provinces then exiſt- 
ed; over each of which a governor was. appointed, 
who had the power of a king within ſuch juriſdiction. 
Theſe were afterwards frequently changed under dif- 
ferent kings, ſo that the nomes were parcelled out 

juſt as it ſuited the pleaſure or the views of the mo- 
narch. Theſe regulations were, however, made, in 
eonſonance to exiſting laws, and the king was as ſenſi 
bly governed. by the ee as N were W to 
His controullwu. 

Under theſe 1 che widiers, is were as. 
| perſed throughout the different nomes, were frequent- 
iy rallied, under the command of their kings; and, 
inſtead of defending their country from the aſſaults 
of their enemies and invaders, marched i into foreign. 
countries for che purpoſe of conqueſt. In times of 
war, their ordinary ſanding army was 410,000 men, 
though they have been known to exceed double that 
number. The nomes of Lower Egypt furniſhed | 
; 160,000, and were called Hermotybiant; and thoſe 
of Upper E gypt, who were called Calaffriant, muſter- 

ed 250, ooo men. Theſe ſoldiers were permitted to 
exerciſe no profeſſion but that of arms, which deſcends | 
ed from father to ſon, and enabled the m to be extra- 
ordinarily proficient in the art of war. They Paid 
molt attention to cavalry, in the training of Wie 
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any excelled all the bb Tata nations; N were 
alſo particularly eminent in their fkill of managing 
chariots. Their laws of war were inſtituted Wache he 
5 principle of honor; therefore, neglect of duty, cow 
ardice, or flight in battle, was puniſhed by marks of 5 
infamy and diſgrace, and not by chaſtiſement or cor- 
poreal puniſhment. What rendered theſe foldiers 
more attached to their king than to their country, 
and induced them to follow his ſtandard in conqueſſz 
was, an eſtabliſhment peculiar to himſelf, which was 
called the king's guard. This conſiſted of a large 
dy uf men, never leſs than 2000, who were allow : 
a liberal proviſion of beef, bread, and wine, excluſive 
of the revenues ariſing from their lands. And, in 
order to attach them more, theſe guards were conti- 
nually changed, though the allowance continued.— 
However, in general the Egyptians were averſe from 
war, and it was only in partieular inſtances that the 
ambition of their kings ſubjected the nation to that dif- 
aſter. Their laws were founded upon principles df 
Juſtice and ſound policy, which tended rather to pro- 
mote the bleſſings of peace, than the deſtructive ſcenes 
of war. The neceſſaries of life not only abounded in 
Egypt, bur alſo the luxuries; and the original object 
of ſelecting this body of men was, for the purpoſes of 
defence and ſecurity not chat of commu and 
2 war on others. 1 
When mankind firſt peopled this world, the nz 
4 virtue and true religion was perfectly underſtoods 
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tended to o bol ad ae n ess _—_— 
ſubſtitute abſurd dogmas for. the firhple! doArines"f 
reaſon and of truth. 80 it happe g 
prieſts were orfginally.- ſelected for their piety, wiſ. 
dom, and virtue; and the doc nes of their religion 

were 'fimple; and agreeable to the concluſions 6f rea- F 
ſon. Their ſacrifices were tlie effuſions of gratitude 5 

| their hymns, che unaffected ebullitions of nn ving f 
and praiſe; and their prayers, the ſimple bu 

deſires of men wiſhing: their lives to aſſimi late 

the attributes of the Deity, - Such were the pries ar 
patriarchs of Egypt; but ene ſtep of imperfeclion 
ſpeedily led to another, ſo that the pure and ſimple 
religion of nature became om on clouded e de 
g's eee ani; error. . * 3 N vi Kn 
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bat as ers were ag 8 e RE of the 
king, and the inſtructors of the people, and had not, 2. 
like tl e ſoldiers, to expoſe their lives to the fury f 4 

war, they: increaſed in greater proportion than that _ 
body of men. Their ſucceſſors, perhaps not poſſeffec 
ef an equal degree of virtue, were leſs ſcrupulous * 
taking advantage of the people's veneration, to render 
them ecredulous, and impoſe. doctrines upon their un- 
derſtandings, under the ſacred ſeal oſ myſtery. \ The Ws 
| they became idolaters and polytheiſts ner ie... 
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1 The Creekvtravelters une: hiſtorians Rive bande 1 
L down; "at angimmenſe labour. to themſelves, great 
ar ot what we know of ancient Egypt, which was 
Me procured from their he gee, e 7 c of, 
" bieroglyphic character, 


= : red the moſt perfect knowledge of ancient | 8 
3 Egypt, and other countries, had which we > have ay 


1 «a ' rag of his W laboner have reac fied 
E _ TAPES, {the of no . are . e gere ur * 


| | mitted by Lame, and even | chele are alleged te 
== be mutilated by the facrilegious hands of faithleſs 
$ . tranſeribers. Manerho, an E gyptian priefl, has like- 
© iven | the hiſtory of ancient 1 ; bur Je! 
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*iew of eſta Miking of « bh antiquity of 
Egypt, Ws charaer i 1s impeached as 24 narrator. 'of _ 
| The keeper of the Alexandrian libra- * 
© ry, Eratoſthenes, a man of probity and of eminent 
_ learning, rote by the command of Ptolomy Eurge· 
tes, a hiſtory of that country, and upon his credit * 
| 3 chronology i is principally. regulat d. Hi 
works have experienced a fate like that of his pile 0. 
10 ceſſors, ſor only fragments are now to be, fou why 
| None fince 1 9 author TOs e to > bare p poſſelſe 
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3 
wanting t to the ſtudy < of the Ae our kagge 
ö it, at preſent, i is imperfect and obſcure. 
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The i importance of a knowledge of. the . gl 
Phies of Egy pt is obvious, when we o@eonlider tholt 
3 improvements i in mechanics, of which” we. are in the 
= preſent a age ignorant, their probable knowledg e of the 
= Art revolutions i in human ſociety, and their wilder in 
ö | general in the ſeiences, in government, and in in laws. - 
Our i ignorance of this ſubject i is the more lamentable, 
as the Egyptians took uch extraordi inarf pains to 
tranſmit their knowledge to poſterity... Their pillars, 
belilks, temples, &c. ſtilt preſent, i in our times, blocks 
of durable ſtone, and theſe characters are : lf nearly 
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in depth. Their urns and mum 


an ſich Me 
ferved. "incorruptible for 20 centurie „Bear 
: marks of figures, diſtinguiſhable by the me 
| ova. nn 
4 2" "es. related by clemens Kleran dri ” that the 
1 kicroglyphics inſcribed upon Pillars, "temples, Ke. 
7 were not only an improvement in pictuserit ting, 

but alſo exprellive of characteriſtic circumſtances be- 
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3 "The —.— — is — writing oo Neto 
 » glyphics, ſeems, however, to.confiſt in general in the | 
| the analogy, relation, or correſpondence of the parti- 
cular forms, actions, or qualities of animals, and other 
- natural productions, to certain facts i in nature, morals, 

or hiſtory. From which it is natural to infer, that 

the radical charatters in this emblematical language i 

were not ori 8¹ ally numerous, but owe their copiouſ- 

neſs ſolely to the work of time and ſucceſſive im- 
provement. All language, indeed, conſiſts, at its firſt 
| formation, of few words; but, owing to the urgent 
deficiencies which would every day ariſe, the ana- 

| ker, would take a widder range, and the language 

vould become more compoynd. | So with the ſymbol- 
* vriting of the ancients, the ſimple and obvious cha- 
FaQteriſties of £ ſome animals, &c. would lead to cextain 
g peculiariti ties of theſe properties, ſo that the diff eulty 
of knowing them, ariſes totally from our want of ſuffi- 

cient eyes with thoſe properties: which * 

aſcribed to them. As an inſtance of their compound 8 

bieroglyphics in writing, the celebrated inſciiptions 
pn the; mple « of Minerva, at Sais, will bel ſufficient to 
explain dur meaning. The repreſentation of an in- 
fant, an old man, a hawk, a fiſh, and the hippopo- 
tamus, implies this moral Sentence, that © all. who 
come-into the world, + and depart from it, know, that 
the-gods hate impudence.” | The ſtudy of the aticient Ih 

natural hiſtory 1 would moſt certainly, however, ke Ip 
Sypriaus bad Th 8 


write e upon any ſubject, or any ſe is 
8 eee ge op conſider 


in general to agree. Among their eee 


ears. moſt conſpicuous. and:from the 
in Men this 1 is diſplayed, 
hen it is drawn 
a + Ba moving: ee | en a rapid 
eülar motion, life and ſprightlineſs is implied 3 w Wh 


in the act of caſting its annual ſkin, eternity is _— 


ſented; and the univerſe was deſignated, whe 
in a circle, and its ſpots were ee ee 
The beetle, and other pecies of this inſect, wer 
ſuppoſed to be all males, and as they rolled-their 
embryos in balls of earth, looking the 2 

] ey were conſidered as ſymbols of che. f uy 
and as they. continued: ſix mon | 


Ly.» 


likewiſe repreſented the time the ſun was inthe wi 
ſigns of the zodiac. The hawk, which tbe Egyp: 
tians called the thau ſus. and. baieth,. 0 e 15 
ſpirit and vivaeity, and, like the eagle, With a 


eing eye, looking ſteadfaſtly at the ſun, and as they 


imagined ſoared into the region of light; the wolf, 
on account of its penetrating ſight and voracityg; the 
lion and che gooſe, as animals of a watchful nature 
were all conſidered as ſy mbolical repreſentations 
the Deity. The crocodile: was repreſented under 
Variety of 6 gures, and differed. from the. particular | 
K K 3 
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th en it was We upon 
n al lice, deſtruction, and impudence. 
ur at of his good qualities in the culture | 
was the moſt general repreſentation of 
nt Being, who diſpenſes the gifts of peace, 
and abundance. A variety of thoſe ant. 
: and: which were uſed: ſymbolically, and rende ed 
mered, we ſhall conſider in our account of their re- 
| gion and, in the mean time, take a vie w of thoſe 
5 ical chars ers which repreſented: irtnes. vices, | 
| wk is ſciences, Kc. which are ſo eee to be 
Arend ee eee 59 a os 
. COR dered as dw of gratitude as ae 
Fection, and a fiſh was a general image of hatred. | 
ace was typifyed by the olive tree; war, by the 
| frord; andſ victory, by the laurel ; and theſe ſym- 
bols have ben transfuſed from the Greeks to the 
| Bikini and from them throughout Europe, as 
metaphors in the writings of poets, philoſophers, and 
divines. Love was repreſented by the dove; ſagacity, 
vy the dog; cruelty, inceſt, and cowardice, by the 
Hippopotamus; and courage, by the lion. Parts of 
animals were ſometimes joined to thoſe of others, in 
order to form words of a compound quality, ſuch as 
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growing PRIN 8 
ſun. Wings were eee 8 
titude 3 the ri ght hand open, lignified plenty; 


let hand, the re. . 736 8 9 * . "hs 
Such was the principle uf upon which 


characters were formed. 
quainted with in nature, 


- the: deſcription of a city, well built and very popul N 
| ypt by the” head of 


con ins Goa: a n of ſeed; that nothing could 
be found more apt and better calculated to convey 
| the idea than this plant. And, in modern times, was 
an Arab, or a Hindoo, to deſcribe a populous city 
he would convey the idea in terms of ſimilar 
as e the city was ant, regular, and populous, ſuch 
as the head of the POPPY W 

We have before obſerved, that the prieſts were thy 
Lepoſitaries of the ſciences, the a af the 


mitted to their charge. For this purpoſe college 
and other ſeminaries of learning were eſtabliſhed. 
throughout the kingdom, to inſtru their 
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ple, and that the. education of . 1 3 
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tuo forms, the Wer oy” the 
n, however, to believe, that, 
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» The Egyptians were got. the only people who obſerved 4 fuch 
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8 2 
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A diſlindion! in their writing; ſeveral of the eaſtern nations, per- 

ticularly the Ethiopians and Ba üans, had two different 

ol letters; and the modern Bramins, among the Indians, have not 
| et, but a ſacred language allo; in wh 
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— . wꝛ˙ ] 1 er os 


third dean. derlenoss, in -ort 


common — could — and which the 1 
| were no way ſcrupulous. of co icating 5 but that 


which er” and was veiled from che 
henſion bat themſelves, except a wan was to 
ſubmit te a cin number of initi 

RD as een 


oaths, which he was a to take before be 
KOO obtain his 


4 In Porphyrus life of Pythagoras, e ee relegated 


treatment by the Egyptian prieſts, before he could gain admiſſion 
into their temples. On the application of the philoſopher” 6 
Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, he received a recommendatory latter 

to Amaſis, king of Egypt, who was his friend, for the purpoſs _ 

olf procuring free admiſſion to their learning. When he arrived 


Heliopolis, in which were orders ts give him all the info 
in their power. Aﬀter he arrived thither, they recommended 
him to Memphis on account of feniority; from thence he was re 
ferred to Thebes, under a fimilar pretext. When they found 
Pythagoras was reſolute, after much reaſoning, exciifes, and de- 
tays, they ieee io deter him bom. his purpole, by x66 


3535 *; 


50 Jaoks ame by "a nature hy bb 1 


at the Egyptian court, Amaſis | gave him letters to the priefts at 


—— ting or PBs rate ere 60 


rous, the immenſe Eber oP — and The: 


'tranſeribing, „ were ſupercededby the 
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5 phabet.” Tbe or origin of N 
4 ho erected columns, and in- 


Mikes | this chieroglyph ies thereon,” which are ſaid 
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Foon acquired and eaſily written. By whom this 


r 5 2 was pon 2 ere have been 15 = 


. Adam. It is not our r buſineſs to — this ub. 4 
| ject, 6 8 chat the moſt of 
er nations have received their alphabet from ke 


| 1 Egyptians, yet Egypt way, neve theleſs, have ac- 
Ep it from others. )%CCVVVVCCCCC ont ot” | 


But, as no internal evidence belonging to theſe al | 
bets can aſcertain this q queſtion,” there ſeems t to be I. 
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tee him the infinite labour andtrouble he mf be ab- 


der mas as donned g in Gaar Ally Was in vain. eee 
"= ma thay arg not e den He ene to there ceremonies 
with invincible courage, and procured; though with reluctance, | 
a. knowledge « of their moſt lacre i n riter'es,; as well as profoundefh. 


z5 much probability attached to the. opinion ofifthe. 
_ Coptic: being the original letter as any other- It is 
further confirmed, when we eonlider that the Greeks, 
who viſſted Egypt ſeem to be at no loſs either to read 
or ſpeak the language; therefore, a any variatipns that, 
did exiſt were ſo, ight, as to be eaſily underſtood and 
ſurmdunted. ; 
tian alphabet cited of twenty! five letters, a and 
the natives wrote from the right hand to the Je . 
which agrees fo far with the Coptic alphabet yet. ex- 
tant, and that of moſt of the oriental nations, except 
the Jewiſh, which 1 was, no doubt, changed and modi 
fied by that legiſlator, Moſes, from the. Egyptian, in 
order to correſpond with the principal mandate he 
enjoined, that nothing was to be drawn that had 8 


likeneſs hogs pr thin 8 either in che heavens or on the 
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n * 8 Abc of. eamqueraes : iy 5 
ders in Egypt, very little of the Egyptian langua 


could be preſeryed, except by thoſe whoſe traditiona * 


prejudices i induced them to prefer their own to t 


ef their conquerors.” Thoſe Copts who Ril exiſt i in ky 


Egypt, have, indeed, preſerved art of their ancient” 
with Greek, 


language, but it is ſo much intermixec 


Perſian, Latin, and Arabic words, W from is 


affinity to the ancient Greek, and the e given 
by ancient authors of their ancient al ) 
reſemblance be diſcovered. 


The Copy ic : Janguage r now in a exiſtence alder, „ 


| Ancients mention, that the Egyp- ; 
At, 


b the European a and oriental dtalects, and still 
3 many marks ef Fits primitive antiquity, that i it is. 1 . 


—_ —- Leaſt deriyation 
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. 8 | pry SUBD Pere, i ART dere of which 


5 are ſometimes found together, and tl e primitive wo ord ; 
= NF aced laſt. The difficulty of the lan guage 


BY. conſiſts i in the numerous combinations Words 
rticles 3 in the change of vowels ; in tranſ 
| © of words, and adding erpletives; to « 
=_ __ Unguiſh which with accurdey, requires cc 0 onfiderabl 
* 1 ability and labour. . | EY oy ons | 5 ee e 
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=_ when firſt formed for the fupply of its 
1 F wants aud neceſſaries, is not oled of fl 
| | * and opportunity, to be Able to 
4 = into ſcientific ſtudies. Man, in his firſt exertiotisy 
[ = aims at ſupplying himſelf with food, clothing, and a 
=_ * ion; and ler he is at eaſe from theſe imperi- 
3 cus wants, his next purſuit is to improve the means 
made uſe of to obtain them, with facility” and abun- - 


Lo - | rſt emanations ef primeval in. 
= duſtry, the arts of which" are of ſuch high antiquity, 
as to e their i inventors beyond the _ 'of hiſtor 


on ew? AO. - 
the fabulous accounts 


6 | . 60 as to trace the cauſe 
of their rapid improvement ii OE Lo 


- and to 
adus andiithe-ingenious; |Pherrearly; 


tolifidered as U ſervice gene to- 
"hos, their” Thothy called by the d | 
| and Hermer, who was the inventor; 
hieroglyphics, and other 
ad ate 1 1 


| aroſe, and reſtored them to 2 0 
wich he reaped arfimilar 'rewart..-+Andew} 
L 2 | third Hermes itvented geometry, arithmetie, * 
= - 3 be was called to thei „ al the 
1 „ To this ee e fore, may de traced their 
. ear y progreſs in arts and ſcience; and wlien 
quiring mind has once be gun its career, it eagerly 
8 towards perfection. It requires the 
1 iron hand of tyraunyito repreſs: its inveſtig tit is; but 
; I Z when encou rage ment ſtimulates its exertions, they 5 
0 make a rapid progreſs indeed. Thus it happened in 
1 85 p and s All profeſſions which promoted the 
| WE happineſs of the people were eſteemed, this aceurate 
” . mode of reaſoning brought the arts to conſiderabl 
maturity and perfection. The progreſs of the arts, 
WO indeed, in every country is rapid, here a change 
from poverty to plenty, from ſlavery to independence, 
| or ſome fortunate alteration of. circumſtances, taked 
place. Profperity contraſted with f. ormer; abaſement, 
: conmiliiicates a degree of vigour. to che mind, which 
it was unable: to exercHs: without ſuch a ſtimulus. 
* Thus, the Athenans were pitiful lla ves under the 
| tyranny of Piſiſtrates; but, upon their acquirement „ 
freedom and independence, they became not only 
de NOR Adee, a Greek eity of 
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dhe obtained at M YOT 
nee of the famous 1 | r | 


A Sas peace to 


YER with it many advantages 

them a great many of 

8 which had been vidlated and de- 

that event, genius and literature 

uiſhed heads, and emulated; with,, 

if notexcelledy the ſages of Greece and Rome. Boy le, 
Newton, and Locke; Bolinbroke, Pope, and Addi- 
ſon, with a ſucceſſton of. great literary characke 18, 
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1 5 Jo boalted edifices-of G TO 104 5 1 bay, 22m before 
le temples and. palaces of the Thebes of Fgype! Its Sond ruif's- 5 

are ft more” ſtri ing than your moſt pom zpous ' ornarhents, An 

its gigantic remains more ſublime than your mo 


e pre ſer vation. „The 
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yptz; . Telecles and 
Tokens the cons I A 9 made the famous fiatue- - 
| Apollo 1 7 80 by Serbe » aſter | the ere manner; ; for it was. 
decke lin 
to have been made by one hand. And 5 
| mirable, conſidering the attitude of the ſtatue, whic 
hands ſtretehed out, and in legs at a diſtance from e eat FEES 
a moving poſture, 1 Ek N Ulna Mavronr: x 
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5 | . Bur of ul all hints refugees who quitted_ E 
Belus, the ſon of Neptune, ſeems to 2 the mot”! one He, 


4 with ſorne Egyptian priefts, went to Babylon, ard there Sea 


leave to ſettle and cultivate their ſtudies in tlie lame ar 
with the fame encouragemont that had been granted them inther 


own country. Tbe chief amol the ancient aſtfopomers ſceths to 


| blery ing aud ſetting af the 
frars; and. the fic and moſt, Proper places that they could think | 


have been, to 


ve the times of the r 


of for that purpoſe, were very large and open Plains, where they 


2 + 


rould have an extenſive v view of the horizon without interruptio 
'ahd ſuch Plaus as theſe were khe oblervatories for many gener 


* 


tions. But che Egyptians bad, for above 300 heareg bereue 


time of this Belusb invented a methied to improve thei views by 

ae building of pyramids, from the tap af which the might gabe 
a proſpect with greatar advantage; and, therefore, it is no, im- 
probable conjecture, that Belus taught the Pabyloniang the 
5 of ſuch firuQures, and might poſlibly project 
tower Which Was after wards called by his frame. is 


B 


For this tower ſeems to have been an improvement” of the 5 


| Egyptian Pyramids. It wan raiſed to a much reater 


wizht'; had 


a more commodiozs ſpace: at top, more uſefal; and large * 
ments within; and yet was a leſs bulky budding, and raiſed upon 


a narrower foundation: So that the contriver of this ſdenis te 


have been well acquainted. with che Egyptian pyramid and it: 


ebe 
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F ſtronomers abe ware to calculate 
WF the e of the equinoxes, reſpecting· that ori- 
, they not only affixed a date 
10 their ene but to the invention of the ſigns of 
the zodiac. Such a method is altogether arbitrary, 
as it was in their power to calculate the preceſſion of 


equinoxes, as well as eclipſes, for even a nde of | 
| "Is antecedent to the time in which they lived. 


However, by allowing for the extravagant preten- 


Kons of thoſe ancient aſtronomers, chere is, no doubt, 
an evident propriety in aſcertaining the origin of this 
LD” ſcience, y i its own internal evidence; as it is acknow- 
| Jedged that che invention of the zodiac, or affixing 


lations, would be the firſt effect 


of. ieee obiervations. From the names of 
the ſigns, it would, therefore, appear that they were 
invented when the ſpring equinox fell in Libra, and 
che ſolſtiee occurred during the ſun's ſtay in Cancer; 
nnd, by allowing 1000 years for che ſcience to arrive 
At that perfection which was found in the time of Hero- 
8 dotus, who lived about 500 years before Chriſt, the ori- 


e ſcience may be dated about 3 300 years * 


* le wil 3 thaf, „ to > the 5 of Sir 
1 Aaac Newt on, (Who ſays, that the preceſſion of the equinores is 
abaut 50 ſeconds yearly)-this is too ſhort a ſpace, of time to al- 
low the ſun to have made 4 retrogade motion through ſix ſigns. 
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Tncwod, thy” Liens princes any Te N ers 
Egyptian origin even in their names. The climate of” | 
Egypt, which varies from that of any country in the. | 
world; the inundation of the Nilez and the agriculture 
of the ancients, are ſo peculiar in themſelves, as te 
induce us to believe there | is no other country here 
the ſigns of the zodiac can it. appropriately” 5 - 
Thus, by ſuppoſing the balance; or Libray to fall in 
March, it repreſents the ſpring equinox z* likewiſe, ir 
maybe ſaid that in this month the huſbandman enjoyed 
a ceſſation from his labour, in order to adjuſt his 1 6 2 
before he : forſook his abode at the inundation: The 
Scorpion i is an animal that infeſted them peculiarly in 
April. - In May, when the inundation commenced, 
the Archer would employ his time in hunting, and er. 
tirpating the country of ravenous animals, as he could: 
not employ it ſo advantageouſly at home. The 
Capricory would ſeem to imply the partial inundation 
of the Nile in June, when the goat might browſe: UPOA- 
the gentle eminences at = lame time that the fiſhes: L 


For, according to his ſtatement, i it - requires 72 el it wal” 
ſes through one degree; therefore, it mult take 2,160 years before: 
it goes through only one ſign. Yet it is well known, that the an-. 
cients calculated their year to be only 36 5 days, without reckoning 
the 6 hours and 11 minutes, which, i in 500 years, would alone: | 
make a difference of- better than 4 ſigns. The indefinite, at leaft. 
inaccurate, - manner. in which the ancients, reckoned their time, 
: phy # it out 0 the N of f any hiſtorian t to | be acnurate | in z bis. 


5 FN 


e we meet with, which ni eta As 


, 105 — the Ie” 15 The Water Carrier ng a denote 


the height to which the inundation had increaſed in 


EE July, ſo as to cover the ſurface of Egypt. The F Me 


repreſent the confuſion with which they fim in Au- 
| guſt, when the inundation approached near its height, 
. therefore they were placed in oppoſite directions. 
The Ram, no doubt, repreſented the fecundity of 
thoſe animals of which. i it is the male, and which are 
molt. prolific. in September. When the inundation 
bas: begun to decreaſe upon the high grounds, they 7 
| yoke the: Ox to the plough, and 'which happens in 
| October... The Twins ſeern to be a repreſentation of 
the < mmencement of vegetation, or the rapidity of. 
growth in November, when, the Nile has moſtly left 
the deluged fields. Ip Dec ember, the retrogade 
2 motion of the ſolltitial ſun characterizes the Crab as 
it crawls, backwards. The Lion would indicate the 
colour the harveſt aſſiimes i in] anuary, and which re- 
ſembles that quadruped. And the Y; irgin is generally 
allowed: to repreſent the reaper of corn, which haps: 
; pens no where generally i in February but in Egypt. 
It appears, likewiſe, that this ſcience originated i in 
Egypt before they. began to erect mounds. and gauſe- 
0 gays, to prevent the inundation reaching them, and 
ſeems to have been principally ſtudied at firſt, with 
a view to regulate their agricultural labours. _$6- 
this, called by che Romans Sirius, or the dog ftar, 
received that name from | its A Pres hearing. that 


a "I I. 8 


"0 
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| — to \ this ya as aroſe dener ling 
the inundation, and, like that faithful animal, Which 
barks to give warning of the ene, of dangers 
enabled them to prepare ta remove to a place oe 
 fafety.. Though the Egyptians might, no doubt, be 
the people with whom this ſcience originated, yet a 
conſiderable period elapſed before any regular Pr ** 
ciples of aſtronomical knowledge became known. 
Their azure ſky, indeed, was well calculated ſor e. 
leſtial obſervations, as that country is ſeldom obſe ured! 
by a cloudy atmoſphere; yet the Grecians were the 
| 2 Rho rs eee, to hy e per- 


f 1 a 9880 arl who: vg W bidory, is 
is univerſally agreed the loſty pyramids were raiſed, 
and it is no ſmall proof of their ſkill in practicak 
aſtronomy, in ere cing them-withſuch accuracy; that 


the front of each baſe exactly fronts the different car? 
dinal points of the compaſs. - For what ſpecific pur- 


poſes theſe extraordinary buildings were raifed, has 
occupied the attention of [travellers in all ages; "bur 
among other objects which tlie ancient Egyptians 


had in view in their erection, it is probable they might . 
be uſed as Gnomons, in meaſuring the altitudes, des 8 
elinations, &c. of the ſun and ſtars. x uy mi ight FF” 


* N a great variety of bulang⸗ creed I | different b 
tions, to ſerve as Gnomons, which Dr Hutton obſerves.” in Th 
mathematical dictionary the Egyptian obeliſcs Acre, alſo uſed, 
for that, e and it is thought, by Lone modern . 
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key + - aha however, ſo accurate, as wo. 
enable. Thales to calculate an eclipſe, which he ac+ 
compliſbed during His ſtay iu Egypt. : During: the: 
building of che pyramids, there js reaſon to believe 


' the ſun dial. was invented, as they might very readily. | 

bſerve. the fun's ſhadow continually moving, from 
which, they might be enabled to calculate the ſolar 
year, and the diviſion of time into hours, minutes, 
and ſeconds... Some. ancient hiſtorians, in relating 
the opinions of ancient philoſophers in Egypt, oh- 
lerve, that they were acquainted,with the irregularity 
of the moon's motion, and even attempted to explain 
thoſe parts of. the orbit which were quicker and ſlow- 
- &, Though they had not a true notion of the ſyſtem. 
of the univerſe, , they believed, nevertheleſs, the earth 
was ſpherical, and that the eclipſes were occaſioned 
by the moon paſſing through. the. earth's ſhadow., 
Ina more ſubſequent period of their hiſtory, they 
calculated with conſiderable accuracy. Ptolomy gi ves 
us their calculation of the moon's rege, and nodes, 
Which, he ſays, made a complete revolution i in 65 857 


| days, or a little more than 18 years, and contained 
223 complete lunations. 
: ed permanent bodies, having ſtated revolutions like 


Even comets they account- 


the ; other Planets, but in more extenſive orbits. | 


That this was the ve Fuſe they were deſigned and built for; as 
ze is found, that their four fides ſtand exactly facing the four care 
. dinal 2885 of the —_ On „„ As 


© When e was eee . the Fs mans 
he ſtudy of aſtronomy gradually declined; on 
the deſtruction of the Alexandrian en the Arabs: 
were the only people in whoſe hands the ſcience! 
flouriſned. In Africa, among that race of men who 
are now treated as the ſlaves of Europeans, were the” - | 
ſciences preſerved from becoming totally extinct; and 
from thence they were communicated to Spain- The 
Greeks and Fhenicians having acquired the philoſoplry 
of the Egyptians,” likewife gradually” A the 
ſciences, and communicated their knov to the 
Romans; but when that Empire was overrün pr the 
barbarians &- the north, the eaſtern capital of the: 
world, Conſtantinople, became the repofitory of knows! 
ledge, and preſerved the wreck of thoſe many Books! 
the loſs of which has been ſo deeply regretted i 
Europe. So that while the ſciences were communi- 
cated from the ſouth by Africa, literature was" dif- 
fuſed into Europe from the eaſt, by Conſtantinople. 


„Soner POTe 


When the population of Egypt became ſo 1 numer- 
eus, that, they were divided into claſſes and orders, : 


the lands were likewiſe parcelled out into ſo many 


diviſions, according to a regular proportion afixed, 
by law. In order to determine the extent of each 

man's property, they were under the neceſſity of pla- 
eing land- marks and ſigns, which were not buly Hable 
to be removed or diſplaced, but obſcured by the ſedi- 


* 


Po x=== 


b wad for public uſe, ſome permanent ens 
were nece 7. in order to aſcertain the proportion 
with accuracy. As partial inundations ikewiſ 5 
times SOLAR they had regard to- ſuch a 
and diminutions as the Nile might erent over thoſe 
. to invent che ſeience of geometry, were like · 
_ wiſe calculated to improve it; and though it might 
be properly denominated, in its original form, ſimple 
menſuration; yet the variety of draughts of fields thus 
nie down, (ſome angular, ſquare, curved, and others 

riangular) {ſpeedily led to eee of the "ore. 

nts. * me Wee „ hn 4 


ae; 2 the diſcoveries 3 in the Fade e 
of this ſcience, yet there is a probability that the ſquare 


was the firſt figure which engaged the attention of ge- 
ometricians. This would en lead to che know- 


. * The 9 * Thebes, . all others were repowned fer 


Eos their great wiſdom. Ther - improvements in geometry are 
=. thought to have been owing to the nature of their country; for 


the land of Egypt being annyally overflowed, and all property 
confounded, they were obliged, upon the retreat of the waters, 
to have oo n ei in order to determine the 
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agg 55 ae : areas of > Drag; from whence, V7 
follow regular and irregular polygons, ' 2 

The progrefs. which the Ex 
ſeience, has been the ſubject of a conſiderable diverfity 
of opinion. Thales and Pythagoras have claimed the 
honour f ſeveral diſcoveries of ſo ſimple, and yet {6+ 


important a nature, that, without them, the ſcience” 
was uſeleſs and unimportant. A triangle, which has 


the diameter of a circle for its baſe, and whoſe ſides” 
meet in the circumference, is neceſſarily right· angled; 
arid the method' of nicaſuring the pyramids by the 


— 


ſhade of the ſun, have been given to Thales; and 


that the ſquare of the hypothenuſe of à rights 


angled triangle is equal to the ſum of the m— 
of the two. ſides, bas been attributed to Pytha- 
goras. It is to be obſerved, that the Principal ace 
counts of the ſciences, and of the Egyptians, are re- 


lated by Grecians; and as they were peculiarly partial 


to their native country, it is no way ſurprizing they 
ſhould place thefe diſcoveries in that point of view. | 


The unanimous teſtimony of all the Greek writers af.” 


firm, that Thales and Pythagoras acquired their 


knowledge i Egypt; ; it is, therefore, ſurprizing, chat 
ene {ſo ſimple ſhould not have been known be- 


3 che termination of the = of the pyramid, he ereged 
a ſtaff perpendicular to the ſurface of the earth, and thus obtained 
two right-angled triangles, which enabled hina to infer 5 ratio 

oſ the height of the pyramid to the length of its ſhadow, rom the 

ratio of the height of the ſlaff t to the length of its ſhadow. . 

Exrirrp's Pairesorur. 
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1590 = came to that . or after 5 L i ie, | 
particularly in principle. Theſe philoſophers lived- 
there, however, for many years; and, with reſpect to 
Pythagoras, he was upon the ſame footing as a native 
prieſt, therefore had all the opportunities of acquiring 
knowledge which any native of Egypt could have 
obtained. Diogenes Laertius, indeed, ſpeaks of 
Thales ſo expreſsly, that there is little doubt he ob- 
tained his ee of the: mathematics ſolely in 
Nr 5 SE 
In fine,” fays G 2 « how ſhalt” we 1 
0 8 in elves, that a people capable of raiſing ſuch monu- 
ments as Egypt preſents us with at this day, ſthonld 
have been guided by mere Practice, deſtitute of princi- 
ples, ane of the helps of geometry? ? Is it not evident, 
on the contrary, that they knew how to apply the ma- 
thematics ta the various neceſſities of civil life? How 
could. they have been able, without the help of geo- 
metry, to level almoſt all the territories of Egypt; to 
draw from the Nile that multithde of canals with 
* their lands were formerly watered; to hew in 
| tic mountains thoſe obeliſks and thoſe cbloflal ſtatues, 


» if the writers of Greece and Rome babe reproſentet theſe twe 


i * "philoſophers as the firſt who diſcovered theſe geometrical theo- 


rems, we muſt not ſuffer their xprelſiens, to lead us into a myſ- 
5 take: All chat is meant by them, is, that Thales and Pythagoras 
were the firſt who publiſhed them in Greece; but the honour. of 
them is inconteſtibly due to the Egyptians.” RT” 

8 Goaver' s Origin ha 1 Arts, 10d Sciences 


. 45 4s <4 of which is faidto — 10 n 60 I, 


tranſport, and rear them upon their baſis? 


it, geometry muſthave directed theſe grand Kt op 


and the Egyptians certainly joined theory to practice. 
Without ſuch knowledge, mechanics can never reach 
a a certain degree of perfection. 


When Thales returned from 3 into > Kan native 


country, a variety of Grecian philoſaphers reſorted 


thither from his report, to acquire a knowledge of 
their learning. Among the reſt, came that famous 


mathematician, Euclid, and ſettled in Alexandria, 


where he opened a ſchool. He collected all the de- 
monſtrations, and arranged the elements of the ſcience, 


for the inſtruction of his pupils ; but the moſt, of his 
problems were theorems the Egyptians had invented 
before. Archimedes followed, and invented ſuch an 
immenſe number of improvements in mechanics, that 
he was juſtly eſteemed not only the firſt philoſopher 
| of the age in which he lived, but even ſuperior to any 
mathematician the world has ſince produced. Geo- 


metry was much indebted to his ſuperior genius, for 
many excellent improvements; but, in mechanics, he 
excelled all mankind. Machines were invented by - 


him, whereby ſtones of ſuch amazing magnitude 


were raiſed for ſeveral buildings in Egypt, n no 


human ſtrength, or any invention of modern d 
could be able to move them. Indeed, histex raor 


nary powers of mind were ſuch; that when Hiero, king | 


of SOR, pred his admiration at the effects 
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he replied, 4 Give mea eee to br a N PN, 
and T ſhall move the earth.“ n 7 SPS 4k 
The other branches of = * an. as 
F algebra, navigation, & c. were, in ſome 
ſhape, of the ſame date with the commencement of 1 
ſociety. The wants of mankind in the firſt ages 
would not he numerous, therefore theſe deparments 
of the ſciences would be limited: and imperfect. But 
when aſtronomy, geometry, and mechanics, came to 


Ip be cultivated, their uſe was eſſential to communicate 


5 idea. of their inventions and 9 
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%% Ie, of all ent ob the 
-atre. of the world, the weakeſt. His powers are in- 


adequate to find him either food, cloathing, or a ha- 


bitation. He cannot defend himſelf againſt the at- 


tacks of the ſavage brutes of the deſart, neither can he 


eſcape from their fury. If theſe. are his qualities, 
when his powers of body and mind have arrived at 
maturity, what muſt be th helpleſs condition of the 
infant when firſt uſhered into exiſtence? It cannot | 


move a hand or limb, nor even expreſs. its wants,” ex · 


. cept by diſcordant and inarti ieulate cries. It is nur- 


tured for months by the milk which is diſtilled from 


the breaſt of its motlier, andz till years have elapſed, 
it cannot * in * ſounds i its i 88 * 
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When, after che Aar ieties of ie wy the molt u une 
mitting attention to the neceſſities of its childiſh years, ” 
it Teaches gen alter Aa peri riod of I Ts or r 18 Yegrs,. it = 8 4 
which it may be protected Kant Poverty 1 want. way 
ES: ſuch are the Wants and neceffities of man; how 
cheerleſs and uncomfortable "muſt is fituation bo, 
without aſſiſtance and without ſocie ciety. Nature ; , how- . = 
ever, has provided the means by which thoſe" wants _ 1 
and neceſſities may be ſupplied.” + 4 "mankind were i 3 
few in the curly ages of the world, the fruits of the - | 
earth appeared ſpontane h oufly for their ſubſiſtence, and „ 
the wants of the child were ſupplied by che tender 2 
aſſidufties of its Parents. Sympathy, , the b of 
peace, happineſs, and friendſhip, 1 is the 7e N fen 
timent of men, where” they are ſenſible of the neceſſity of i 
each others ps I Impreſſed with the truth of this 
r:aMing, m n, in the early ages 'of ſociety, v were "the * = 
the mutual pte icians of each- others maladies and 1 3 
complaints. | Finding that, from their birth, they = 


were- expoſed to various accidents and diſcaſes, each 


* - 3 4 2 7 


42 & 2 


man 8 experience induced him to preſcribe according. 1 1 
to the knowledge and information he had, of a dif... "2 
eaſe, Their lick were expoſed to public view in the | 3 
mot frequented places of reſort, and every perſon. en- 
quired of the patient reſpecting his complaint; and if, 
either wirhin his knowledge, or by perſonal experience, 


l bac mn n attacked) and — 8 Wy a dim ilar diforder, / 


Rt. — 
bd a y _ 


> hs Alliſted- him i in a the pt: on, 1. 1 N © 5 . 
reſpecting the « . 4 


| 5 for, his 1 ng Kill in that art, This prince was mich more ancient 


Such were the kult exertions, of x men to — 
cach other from Kekneſs, and the other maladies. to 


Which they were fubjecl. But, as population increaſed, 
different methods of life were followed, and the 


habits of ſociety were changed. It was neceſſary for 


5 the better organization of the ſtate, chat men ſhould b 


follow thoſe occupations for which they were beſt. 


5 cualified. . Hence, the cure of diſeaſes formed alſo 8. 
1 conſpicuous figure in the community in Egypt. F 


.As all perſons originally preſcribed to each other - 


—_— without diſcrimination and without diſtinction, men 


of a ach e obſervation and of d deep reflection would, no 
doubt Ariſe, whoſe talents would be. adapted for 


the ſtudy of the human body. They would, chere · : 
= Gore, be reſorted. to ag benefactors of the human race; 
=_— and if they followed any other employment, would be . 
3 . prevented from doing ſo, by their aſſiſtance being 
kroequired to relieve the diſtreſſes of their fellow crea | 
3 8 tutes. From the hi gh veneration in which the ancient 5 


Egyptians! held the memor * of Efculapius, he ſhould 4 


f 7 ſuppoſe his abilities and his character were of this de- 
1 N og Fe for after His Seats the. pragiice of Pres | 


» * 


* The ſcience af phyſi ok alfo to have _ its Oe to 


| the Egyptians. The invention of it is generally aſcribed to Eſcula N 


pius, Which name was given to Toſorthrus, 
el Memphis, and the ſecon d x hed 1 


— 


Lene 2 very ea A Tndeed; they SY 
os phyſicians for every diſeaſe which was peculiar to an 
part of the body. Dil orders of t the Wes te ceth, he: 4 
internal complaints, had their ref ſpeRive f | 


Some undertook caſes of ſur gery, and others pre- 
ſcribed for them. The experience of the moſt juckt . 
cibus profeſſors: were detailed in books, and their 
preſeri iptions were incorporated into the code of laws; 
ſo chat che ſtate as much conſidered the health of the 


people as their morals.” The phyſic cians were, there. 
fore, obliged to preleribe according to fired rules, by 
followin 8 Which, he was guaranteed from any ill 
ſacceſs attending the reſult, but if he departed * 
them and followed his private judgment, de 

anſwerable for the event, and. ran the hazardy Wh: 80 1 1 
life if the e patient died.” Their objedt, no o doubt, was | 


char aw Grecian een and; þ; dang Africant's hs a 
fome ages after Athotflus, the ſueceſſor of Menes, and ſuppoſed 
to be the ſame with Thoth, or the firſk Hermes; yet others make 
them cotemporaries, as they muſt have been, if this Efculapius - 


Was the ſame with the ſon of Sydyc, and the brether of the Cab: ri. 


Athothes is alfe ſaid to have been 3 phyſician, and to have written 

fome books of ana*onry ; unleſs We rac5er afctibe thoſe writings 1 
- the ſecond Hermes, Who might publiſh ſeveral inventions of the 
frſt Hermes, and of Eſculapius; for we are told, that among the 
Hermaic books there were ſix which treated of phyſic, and that 
Th the firſt of them was anatomical. Its is ſaid alſo to be] ve inveed. 
ſeveral medicines,. and to have taught the art to her ſn Orus, or 
Apollo, whence ſhe Was! be a 3 r ' Egyptians to be the eats 
of 3 . Uxiverxsat HISTA N. q 
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by noltru 8 iy fy empiries, hd 
might be calculated to: prevent the evils of i ignorant 
i | but it had likewiſe a tendency to 
_ -artelt* the progreſs of 8 and ſhut dhe 
A ooor againſt future diſcoveries. 3 - 
The indy, of medicine Was, in W * . 
chat it was. rather calculated for the prevention than 
"the cure. of. diſcaſes. | "Herodotus. mforms us, tha! 
they were regylarly/in the pradice of undergoing a 
regimen every month. If this-was as not done, a variety 
. medicines were uſed, ſuch. as laxatives, potions, 
emeties, and clyſters, : as they believed. that moſt of 
So aroſe from the pernicious nature of the food 
theygte⸗ or r from want of di reſtion... Some. authors 
are 8 . chat their uſe of magic and altrology 
in Egypt, was in a 0 meaſure for phyſical pur- 


rection of a een planet, o 'or:{6 
This belief was propagated bye we fared . 92250 
Which, no doubt, tended to check enquiries. in this 


*Feience 3 for where ſuperſtition envelopes. the. mind ef 


any man, he ceaſes not only to be a eee, 


ſelf, but retards philoſophy: i in others. 


| Medicine, as a ſcience, arrived, Pi: IE at con · 
gderable celebrity among the ancients, and, 
it appears that none ſooner” approached perfection; 


by for i in the ſpace of a thouſand : years 1 which has elapſed 
| Ange the tjme of Hippocrateagſſſere bas ſcarcely been 


2 * 
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- The ſcience 678 anatomy is the fo mation both 'of 
- medicine and ſurgery; for without : an accurate know- 
| ledge of the human body, i it is impoſſible to aſcertain, 
the cauſe of a diſorder, underſtand” its progreſs, or 
complete a cure; neither could: A ſargical operation be 
performed without an acquaintance with the arrange 
ment of the parts affected. There is no Hftorical 
data when chis art was firſt Practiſed in Egypt; there 
is, indeed; A pro J: bility that men in the-eartieſt age | 3 * 
were re perfectly ignorant of this ſtudy; and from the 
eral uſe of ſimples in medicine, is this idea nde 
more certain.” Natural Hiſtory being a 
ftudy 1 with the ancient Egyptians, the bodies be 8 
animals which wit killed for food” would firſt | 2 
geſt the} propriety of this ſtucky. Ther viewing the 
wounds, fractures, and 'orker- acchlents to which the 
body is Hable, would furniſh them with farther hints 
upon the ful ect, and embalming g the bodies of tie 
dead would tend to throw addttioßal light on the 
ſcience. But many ages muſt have paſſed over beſpre 
anatomy reflected any light « on me dieine, or direced 5 
the operations. of DE ine om en 
„From the concurring. teſtim ny of che anelknts, it 
appears 3 i e an object of- equi in the 
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and: under the Ee 


* 


g me. of Heres, Y ptian 

. 4 been fix books. eee 0 

2 * 1 ang.gn ghe beſt-methods- of diſſection, + 

b ' the former celebrated character; and a candid peruſal 

4 I of Homer will be ſulbicien@gogſaticſy every impartial 
= wind, that tReir knowledge, in the ſcience Was far 

from contemptible. 'Celſus gives us an exact account 


in 


: : b and deſcription. of che operation for che Rone, which 
=_ 2 bath ee of chirur 

= „ 

1 


thei r favour... The firſt of which » was Ps 
Io of a particular nerve which goes from che 
e little finger of the left hand, and for which 
ſon they wore rings on that finger in preference to 
othegz, and the prieſts-dip xd that finger in their. per 
fumes and. LORE nts. And chey obſerved the r reaſon 
why a man, in eras rarely lived above the age 


ba . A hundred, becauſe 2 conſtant increaſe of the heart, 
| in ſize and weight, from infancy to the middle age 


A took place, and from that period to old age it di- 
mn miniſhed conſequently,. when it became inſufficient 
zuin ſtrength to perform the functions vf life, diſſolu- 
Lion followed.“ When the. Greeks viſited , 


K the heart of infants of a, year old 5 0 
H t drachms, and this weight incheaſed annually. by two drachms. 

every year, till men came to the age of fifty; from which time: 
5 they as gradually deereaſed, till they came to an hundred i when, 
for want. of e we ae er 8 
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a tha , their kings ordared. dead bodies to | 
* Aided, in order chat Phyſicians, * 


1 enen which bye PLE Fa PRA to 
cal profeſſion in modern times, have, according to ſome 
authors, received their origin from Egypt. This 
idea, however, mult be ebnſiderably qualified, and a. 
different name applied to thoſe ſtudies which ſeem to 
have a reſemblance to their preſent form. The che- 
miſtry of the Egyptians ſeems to have e ons 
cipally in dhe fuſion and tranſmutation of tals,” 

+ that ridiculous ſuppoſicion of creating an 
elixir, which makes old age young, and reſtores the 

dead to life, by means of the philoſopher's one. 

Theſe ſtudies went by the general name of Alchemy. 

Botany, in Egypt, was confined to the ſtudy of the 

virtues of plans and herbs, in their application to the 

art of curing diſeaſes, of healing wounds, and in the 
uſe of their juices to the various purpoſes of life. Ih - 

"HO they, no doubt, excelled the mc der and 


* 'Pliny tells us, it is s true, that the wo of Egypt ce comm 
lead bodies to be diſſected for the i improvement of anatomy: But 
what he ſays does not relate to the aneient kings of that country, 
but to the Ptolon. ies, who reigned after the death of Alexander. 
Theſe monarchs eſtabliſhed a medical ſchool at Ale 


became exceedingly famous. It is to this wel. of — 
Alcoreries of the Egyptians mult be referred. 4 ee, 
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8 epi in its per ſenſe 8 
fiſtg i a the inveſtigation of the cauſes of 1 the Sener 15 
phe fomena of nature, ſuch as accounting for the "at. 
_ tradtive and repulſive powers 4 the loadftone ; ; the, co 
5 Ars of the rainbow z the ſubſtance of fire; water, air, 
Theſe appearanees of nature were overlooked 
5 e ancient Egyptians, and their natural philoſo- 
. phy conliſted in ſpeculatiofs about the formation of 
the world; the cauſe of exiſtence z the ſtate of the 
7 world at its commencement ; z and the revolution: $, pe- 
riods, and final cataſtrophies of the univerſe.” "Theſe. 
fpeculations were, in general, che ſource from Which 
| #Pythagoras; \Socrates, Plato, Ke. derived thoſe | doc 
trines of- philoſophy and- religion, which afte 
divided Greece into parties'of Wiloſopoers, n leds. 
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ulus, in a former part of this work, that muſic ws 

in little eſtimation in Egypt. The teſtimony of Plato, 

TH RY which is copious and ꝛatienal, contains not 
only an explanation of his aſſertion, but proves chat . 

38 originated from. Egypt. The muſic of the Egypti. 
ans was ſimilar to medicine, it being regulated by: Be, 

and therefore no new | muſic | was permitted tg-bi 

troduced into chat country. It appears that "the 

Practice of this art was 5 principally confined. to cher 
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gures of harps in” Upper E z ypt, which! he: | up) | 
were 1 in uſe. in the time of: Sefoſtris, and were 68 beans 
tiful in their ſtructure, as to afford an ine 


proof, not only of the antiquity of m 
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8 in general. 
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ſo as to produce u 
Per idea of 8 1 . V 
t N che various opinions; that have been 
, 7 ppollodoris : 
he e Egyptian Mercury, ſeems the hoſt 
remarkable, and which Dr Burney thinks i is the moſt 


*. Jteli ible and probable. „ The Nile,“ 8 W this 
arriter,:* after having overflowed the whole country 
3 When it returned within its natural bounds, 
Ieſt on łhe ſhore a great number of dead anim: ls'of 

rarious kinds, and among the reſt a tortoiſe, the fen 

_ of which being dried and waſted by the ſun, nothing 

the ſhell but nerves and cartilages, 
and theſe being braced, and contradted. by deſiccation, 
den. erde ary; in walking along 

happening to ſtrike his * 

i che ſhell X* this tortoiſe, was ſo pleaſed with 

ſound it produged, that it ſuggeſted. to. 

tri idea of a Iyre, which he aſterwards conſtructed 

in the form of a tortoiſe, Sp rung it with the dried 

A 
Such are the different 0 culations; of 

writers upon the origin of muſic, reſpecting. 

Art we think ſeems. the moſt probable. 

The Greeks, indeed, who loſt no merit in neglecting 
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2 july lay claim to the honour. of adding 
many; impro wements, of Which th: no 1 Was. 


appear 85 fabulous, or p p el 
_ conſtructed, fo as to produce a more powerful effect * 
as their muſic is ſaid to have captivated the attention 
of birds and animals and lalled the ( pallions of BR, 
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Abs this 1 dos we „ 8 Wie of chetphilo- 
ſophy, the arts and ſciences of ancient Egypt, the 
ſubje& ſtill remains to be diveſted of the clouds of ig- 
norance ors unoertainty, in which the ſubject i is ſtil! 
enveloped. * The cauſe,” ſays Dr Enfield, » of this. 
_uficertainty it is eaſier to enumerate than to overcome. 
To mention them, however, may be of uſe noni; 
us to judge how far me may expect ſatisfaction 
where it will be neceſſary, for want of ſulficient in- 
formation, to ſuſpend our judgment. ak 
- . $*The hiſtory of E Egyptian. philoſophy 1 looks: bac | 


commit the great Wand n of ſociety to writing, iy 
into the infant ſtate of the world, when arts and 3 
ſciences, as far as they were known, were only taught 
by oral inſtruction, concerning which nothing remains 
but obſcure fables and doubtful conjectures. From 
the numerous natural and political changes, which, Ro 
ina long ſucceſſion of : ages, have taken place in Egypt,” e 3 
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bh cate; Wa We We at this day utterly i ignorant and in- "Ta. 
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hat could make tools of temper kallcientts cut bas reliefs in gra 
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veneration. The calnmeſs of the air, the, Ds. | 
night, add g itil further to their m The ſoul, caſt * 


an eye over . eee axray; hefore their. 17 
; trembles Wit E "_ the remains | 
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11 furroupds.them., that feb able le has placed. the Elyſian, fields FP 
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gl n 
ated It is alſo ſaid eyes l — 

2ze thither, and Seiden at them a cock and a black calf; and offer 

Ap ipgenſe. But the general opinion is, chat they were 

Saurid before the flood, and the-Cypts mention an inſcription ett 

grayen on them to this e elfe; « 1 Saurid [the king built the pyra- 
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mids? £1 Tach a a time, and ud 50 them i in fix years; he that comes 
After dite; and fays le 18 e BY *to Ke” let him deſtroy them in 1 

Anke Sd y ers; id Fet ft. is Kid that it 15 Safer to pluck dach 
Than to buildy and whett Tyat finiſhed eos covered them with 


ali h > Ag. enen wich mats j;. 316 
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of theſe buildings thor 20 ye 
408 ns — form of theſe 
. : F eee e 18 rather a di 
dame ſuppoſition, that th 
| E monuments whereon the deeds of the ; 
| bpinſcribed, for the pr DUrF 
1 W diſtant ages. But, from an examination of the in- 
| terior of the great pyramid, it would ſeem that the 
* e is the moſt applicable. VV 

A variety of other plauſible reaſons are related. re- 
1 ſpeaing the cauſe of their being built, ſuch as, for aſ- 
|  Fronomical purpoſes, the reaſons for which we have 
I Already Rated; and alſo as gnomons. However, there 
appears little propriety in alleging only one reaſon as 
. motive ſor ſuch ae, as chey would ſeem, u 
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The doctrine of the reſurreclion was firſt entertained by the 
Egyptians, and the mummies were embalmed; their 
were conſtructed, to preſerve the ancient manſion of the foul, 
during a period of three thouſand years. But the attempt is 
al and unavailing ; and it is with a. more philoſophi 
that Mahomet relies on the omnipotence of the Creator, "whole 
word can reanimate the breathleſs clay, and collect the 
able atoms that no longer retain their fornd or ſubſtance. The i- 
Rate of the ſoul it is hard decide ; and thoſe who 
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opinions which have 


caleulatlon · neareſt the truth, and v which 
fort, be eltimated at, 606 KY +l by which, i it ap- 
be greater by 130 feet 
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'$ it. is obſcrved by Norden, that the ſtones of the north fide 
of the great pyramid are partly rotten, for which he affigns ns 
reaſon; but it is obvious to any Fe Who underſtands how 
the elements operate upon all buildings, 
| the nie wid, and the dhe en, i the aus why thr Ge 
| is-ſubje® te be corroded in a greater degree than the other. 
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tus ſays, wy after Mk firſt range 
ereelevated'to the ſecond 
d of mathines; conſtrudted of ſhort pieces of 
om the ſęecond to the third, by a fimilar mes 


| fo on to the fummit, having as man) 


gines as there were diviſions. He ſays, likewiſe, that 

there might be only one machine, which could be re- 
vaneed in che building; and adds 
further, that the Higheſt parts were firſt finiſhed, and 


dhe reſt in order, as they deſcended, till the whole was 


 compleated, | Mr Greaves obſerves, that the erecting 
and placing ſo many machines, charged with ſuch 
maſſy ſtones, would tend not only to dif compoſe, but 


* endanger the breaking of them. Dr Templeman, 


- _ "we; ugh Nomen. Travels, however obſerves, 


ontradiction to Mr] Greaves, that the ſtones 
uld” not be pegs I as he ſuppoſes the en- 
gines Herodotus ſpeaks of were only pullies. A va- 


. fy of conjectures have been. Pkewiſe propagated, 


| . Mir Orcaves alledges, that, inſtead ofthe method dane 
eaks of, it is more iprobable a krge PIO mew, 
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5 adds, Wr ot — 
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cended as upon in it cline E re 
uſed in the building” of private houſes. At all ev 
difficult as the building of tbis immenſe fr 
ſeems, che ancier $ Were, no dot bt, aequ 


the power of the lever, in a ſuperior 2 to ; the 
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more. Herodotus likewiſe relates, chat an 


tion was engraved on the pyramid, reſpecting its er- 
n building, the <oft of Which amotmted to 


pence 
1,600 talents, Which! is 7: 3 o, 000. The ſmallnefs 


of this ſum may ſeem rather ſurprizing, ſor ſuch a 


number of men em ployed for fuck a period of years; 
but it appears that their ſubſiſtence; which conſiſted 
only in raddiſbes, onions, and g lic, amounted t to that 


_ 1s muſt neceſſarily have eoſt nearly as much. 
more, for tools, machines, and clothes om ae: Work- 
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thrown down. "This paſſage Was opened abbur h o. 
L cars ag 80, OM th "expectation. of receiving 1 af Its - »* 
boforn'a > Se quanthy of rreäfüre, and 58h they 
w were dilappointed in that relpe@, its ali that tie 
uy tenant” of this tofty® ructurs, * Hic was found 

n the fepulch! ral gallery, was depfived X Kis p. eare\ | 
__ refidence.* After you have entered, 4 d. = 7 
about'nine feet preſents itſelf,” from net bees I 
a prodigious fi ze have been carriet "off, in < N to Y | 


diſcover "the entrance f the paſſage. The: ſides o 0 
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Lay 2s 


Xu, 


this entrance are of a beautifully poliſhed lone. 3 
deep deſcent of about an hundred feet long, 'Y 
yo into 0 e body of the” Pyramid,” where a ſpace 0 1 
tome extent äppears; ar "the —— "of — 2 
railts and palſages rela 6 by Fee | 1 
be found.f Paſſing this 1 an 1 


arte ee . ien e 
and A ky Width, towards the top a amber _ b 
with i Bello ſtone,” in diva + there was a Ratue Ike # mam and 
within'it a man, upon whom was 3 breaſb plate of gold, fet with | 1 
jewels: upon is breaſt plate was a 'fword of ineſtimable price, 
and at his head a. carbuncle of the e bigneſs of an egg mining 
pets. of day, and — e. chz | | 
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5 They ſay t e haw of S curious. to ſearch. into tha 8 . 
fecrets thereof, cauſed divers. condemned. 
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the ca 0 of. this paſſage, well ſtored with Ughts aud : 
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wards. about an hundred and twenty 
bottom betwirt che two, the paſſage is much obſtruct. 
ed by ſand; which the winds have blown in, and 
renders it o extremely narrow, as to force the perſon 
en 1 mi to creep along. Os. 
Having paſſed through this long entry which is is 
ry irregular, and has evidently been a forced paſſage, 
cut through as the workmen could extract the ſtones, 
you approach the firſt gallery on the left hand, about 65 
| feet broad, and 8 high, and about 110 feet 1 in len 
Tube ſtones, both of the pa d the gallery, are 
compoſed of beautiful Thebaic marble, and the pave- 
ment has received a beautiful POR At the end of 


iar dn dee. 4A . deviſed. 

5 386 phy king filled ; at 0 e by eee on- 
+ dnits:. In the midft, a little iſland, and on that a tomb contain- 
ing the body, of Cheops, the builder of this pyramid; which with 
the truth has the greater. affinity. For fince Lhave been by = 


Ae 


© out of his own experience, that in the uppermoſt depth there 1 
alarge ſquare place {though without water) into which he was. 
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